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NEGRO SLAVERY, 



i^c. 4"^ 



. X-HE object o^ the pre^t publication is to furnish to the public 
. m plain^ authentic^ anduuvarnished picture of Negro slavery^ not 
as it may have existed at some antecedent period of time^ but as it 
'ttusts at the present moment^ both in the United States of Ame- 
. rica^ and in the European Colonies of the West ^ndies^ which have 
.been peopled by imported Africans.. We shall begin with the 

United States. 

■# ... 

The NEGfRO SLAVEtlY of the UNlTElD STATES. 

The real nature of Negro slavery^ as it exists in the United Statesi 
at the present moment^ cannot be better exhibited than by repub-> 
lishing an article which made its appearance not long since m 
monthly periodical work* It is a review of two volumes of Travels 
which bad recelitly been published ii) this country ; the one entitled 
''Travels in Canada and the United States/' by Lieut. Francis Hall; 
and the other, " Sketches of America," by Mr. Fearon. The ar- 
ticle is as Ibllows : — < 

In undertaking the review of the works of Lieutenant Hall and 

Mr* Fearon^ we have no intention to amuse our readers with a de- 

jscription of American scenery, or to communicate information on 

the politics or statistics of the United States. Neither is it our 

abject to discuss the much-agitated c|uestion of the advantages of 

r 
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emigrating td tliat land oF Targe pfonuse^lmdf as scMT! aliiegd, of 
lean performance. We mdan to devote the present article to the 
consideration of a single feature in the picture of American soeiety 
given by our authors^ and on which, as it stands revealed to us .in 
these volumes in all its deformity, we are anxious to fix the regards 
of our readers. We allude to the negro slavery which pervades 
a great part of the United States. 

The most copious view both of the legal and actual condition of 
the slave, as iti^istb hi tl^e f^tnted Stltes^ U ti^ bV^ibund in the- 
work of Mr. Hail. It is true, as this intelligent writer observes^ 
that information on their actual state^ whether in law or fact^ is 
little attainable by a cursory traveller. The planter, of course^ will 
not present himself for examination, with his memorandum book of 
the stripes and tortures he has inflicted, and of the groans which 
have followed. If he affords any uiforni'ation at all on the subject, 
it passes through a doubly distorted medium. As a planter, he is 
interested in concealing' the evils, and stilL more the enormities, of 
'Kegl^o scJr^ude ; WhHe, as tHi MmdBJ^^eMiihii»i¥^4myA6t8\o 
Vittdr<^te the tiatioiiM cTiferridter m «he'^es rf a fc*d^. AM%o 
this, that thfe tesfiftidfiy of the "slfive h«hH*fctf %«fiW gtita HO c»e«t 
from the enemies to hh freedclfti ; WWfettt Is tfmoM iii^o^Me 
that tlie pawing Weiler, br'the 6c*dte<olid giterft, shdtiH ti\m^£ 
t^itness inuch of tihe practical b^ekm of H 1(^(0, tb6>ftidSl oA^ 
and frightful part of which is necessarily withdrawn fh>in Ch^^HMic 
eye. In general, therefore, the traveller has it only in his power to 
delineate such brbad dutlinies as are 'incapifbfe'of tjonc^alnfetit, leav- 
4rig theih'to be fAM iip by hieiaiis «f <ho»e ftSrlnductloris'wWctf, on 
-titfeaditiftted^riricipl^s bfhumfeifina«we,w^'«^ 
from ffife trfidispUted Ounts ttf the ttm. And this 'is itir^Hich 
'Mr. Hail dr indeW Mr. Fctfrbh, j)roto8es to do. - 

tte teW by which s!avte> to& €Veh free M^n 4(<kMor; m^ g«- 
vcrhfea in ftie Garblinas— arid Mr. Hril foelietKes that ihe samfeor a 
similar code t)revaih in all the ifet^ dttiit^^i*-iis a p^bvirtrfal act 
passed in 1740, and made perpetual in 1783. It h^m with ah 
^adifaiint justly ahd ftfeHtiglystlgb«tia««l «y <Hiir'atft%^ttia^hearU 
bhiHiiig dfecliratibn." It is as fbllbivs t " Whcreis, lii" Mis »tejes!^'s 
•pfaiitatibns, &c. slavery has beeh aH6i*fed, be it enacted, €h4t all 
TJegfo'^, Mulattoes, &c. who are br'shWlTiitettfter'bc to *h j^tf- 
vince^ and Wl their isi^uu and bffctJrihg, 'bttrh atid to be'koirn/lWU 



, be/ and are hereby declared to tie, and shall remain for ever here^ 
after, absolute slavies.'- 

A clause follows, from which Mr. Hall tells us, and we can well 
credit his report, that ^^the most iniquitonus oppressions are at this 
day deduced." ** It shall always M presumed ihat every 

KSGRO is a slave, UNLESS THE CONTRARY CAN BE MADE TO AP* 

PEAR*.'' Hall, p. 422. 

T^he ninth clause gives to two justices of the peace and five free- 
holders, who most probaUy are always slaive owners, the power olf 
trying slaves even for capital offences, ahd of carrying their sentence 
into effect without any refenshce, which we can discover, to a higher 
tribunal ; and this court (subject, as it would seem, Co no revisal^ 
and with whose decisions not even the mercy of the governor can iii 
most cases interfere, no report of its proceedings being made to 
him), may inflict such manner of death f '^as they shall judge will, 
be most effectual to deter others from offending in like manner." 
Before thb tribunal no formed, the evidence of all free Negroes and 
of anyslave, is taken agfunst a slave, <* without oath ^.'\ 

The thirty-fourth clause forbids any master from suffering a slave 
to traffic on his own account §. 

• The thirty-^seventh clause, observes Mr. Hall, presents an exqui- 
site specimen of legislative cant and c;rttelty. It declares f' cruelty*' 
to be .^^not only highly unbecoming those^who profess themselves 
Christians, but odious in the eyes of all men who have any^ sense 
of virtue and humanity." It therefore enacts, that '^ to restrain 
and prevent barbarity from being exercised towards slaves," ^* any 
person wilfully murderipg a slave shall forfeit 700/. currency," that 
is 100/. sterling ; ^^ and that, if any person shall on a sudden Heat 

* This appalling .principle, we lament to aay, is.also still the.uDiyersal rule oC law 
throughout th^e. whole of our West- Indian poeseosions. The plumsy attempt. wluch 
has recently been made in Jamaica,, to modify, by means of a process d? homiM re^ 
plegiandoy i^ cruel contequences, only aervesto establish the opprobrious tact mora 
incontestibly. 

f Fortunately for humanity, the feelings manifested by the Britiah pujblic dining 
the last thirty years hare led to the aboUtipn, in ou^ own colonies, of tlie miel modes 
of inflicting death whidi w«re previously in common use there. Capital punishmeoUr 
are now confined to hanging. 

\ Such, in general, and with slight and unessential modifications, is alsa the con- 
stitution of the slave courts in our own colonies. 

§ In our West Indies, this restriction is for the most part confined to suc^ articles 
as form the subjects of the traflSc of masters, as sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, Arc Sec, 
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and passion^ or by undue correctioti^ kill his own slave, or the slare 
of another person, he shall forfeit 350/. currency/' or 50/. sterling. 
. The thirty-eighth and thirty.ninth clauses are conceived in a si- 
milar spirit. Fourteen pounds (we. are not told whether this be 
isurrency or sterling, but it matters little,) is the penalty for '^ cut- 
ting out the tongue, dismembering, and other tortures inflicted by 
any other instrument than a horsewhip, cowskin, or small stick/' 
There is, it is true, a semblance of humanity in the provision which 
folk>ws, and which enacts, that the master of a slave shall be pre- 
eumed guilty when his slave is maimed or cruelly beaten; but the 
whole effect of the clause is destroyed by Ordering, that if he should 
not be able to clear himself of the imputation ^^ by evidence,^ he 
may clear himself of it, ^^ by making oath to tujb contrary.'^ 
This is holding out a premium for perjury. 

By the forty-third clause, any White man meeting above seven 
slaves on a high road together, sHAtL and may whip bach of 

THEM, NOT EXCSBDING TWENTY LASHES ON THE BARS BACK. And 

by the forty- fifth clause a penalty of 100/. currency is inflicted for 
Ibe crime of teaching a slave to write. 

It would be difficult to account for the wanton and superfluous 
barbarity which is exhibited in these and similar enactments,' if we 
Were not to resort, for an explanatioki of the phenomenon, t« the 
powerfuloperation, ia the breast of masters, of that basest and most 
cruel of all passions— fear. In this view ot the subject, Mr. Hali 
se^ns to concur ; for he tims closes his account of the slave laws of 
Carolina:—- 

'^ Such is the code by which Christians govern Christians : nor 
is it, in any point, a dead letter. The-fears of the proprietors are 
tremblingly alive, and racked with the dread of an insurrection, in 
which they must expect the measure, they have ipeted. A military 
police" is constantly, kept up in Charleston ; and every Man of Co* 
kMir, whether slave or free, found in the streets aftec dark^ without - 
a pass, is taken up and punished*." Hall, p. 424. 

But we have scarcely occasion to resort to this principle, in order 
to account for the practical atrocities of the slave system. The 

* Mr. Birkbeck, in his <' Notes on America/* speaks in strong terms of the perpetual 
sjpalte 0^ ai^urehenapn in which the planters of Virginia appeared to live, lest their 
slaTei should rise against them. 



\ery existence of absolute slavery on the ont hand, and of unre^^ 
stricted power on the other, implies them. - 

'^ He,*' observes Mr. Hall afterwards, " must be a very sanguine • 
enthusiast in favour of human nature, who believes that the Ne^ro, : 
thus protected by the .laws, will be very tenderly cherished by hia 
master*. The uncontrolled will of the most virtuous individual 
would be a fearful thing to live under ; but the brutal passions of 
tt^e. sordid, thje cruel, and the ignorant, scourges which might well- ' 
' appal the guilty and confound the free,' are th^ rule by which aC' 
least nine-tentlis of the slave population are gpverped« If> so go«> 
verncd, they ar« mildly and justly governed, we must admit the. 
constant operation in their, favour of a miriicle strong enough to 
invent the whole moral order of nature. To render tigers granivo-' 
rous would be comparatively easy. . 

^^ It is not impossible, but^that the house servants and personal 
domestics of humane and enlightened ma^ters.may be in a condition, 
not in every respect much worse stban that: of persons filling the- 
same station id European countries; but it is not from the good 
fortune of this minute portion we can deduce ^ fair estimate of the^ 
condition of the many. It is on the plantations, and prindpally, 
perhaps, among the petty proprietors, th« work of torture goes ion. 
An occasional instance ojP atrocity sometimes meets the public eye, I 
and sheds a lurid light upon a region ^ where hope never comes/ ^f 
HaU, pp. 426, 427., \.: 

.Mr. Hall then states some particulars in the mode of trealMig> 
slaves, which he asserts to be matters of publia notoriety, admitting' 
of no dispute, and therefore afTordtog an undeniable foandatton'dn 
which to discuss the «)uestion of their physical enjoyments. Theif' 
hnta are miserable in the last degree, built of unsqnared trunks of' * 
pine trees, so ill put together that, during the night, the fire thine*' 
tl»ough them as through wire lanterns. And he states it as no 
slight, addition to their toil to be obliged to cut. and fetch wood to 
warm this miserable dwelling, pervious as it is to every blast, andf 
to have their night's rest perpetually broken by the necessity of 
keeping up fires to temper, the cold f. The fiirniture of these huttf 

. * VXbe Abditionists are charged with an a^ectation of philj^ndirepy, b«c»u«^' 
they Huxik Black men have the same feelings with White; but }t js the very sobriety 
•f reason, to ascribe to planters the virtues of angels." 

-f 'fflarv^s ']» the West Indies wiD, pf coHnkf suffer less frem cold than those ' in 
Amtvicft- -■.•';.''...• .•.»■.!• 



consists of ia few gourds aiid woodeu utensilf^ aiid as for bedding, a 
Negro is supposed to require none. The accommodation to which 
even the master who is reputed humane and equitable considers his 
slaves to be entitled is this wretched cabin with a single blanket. 
The usual clothing of the plantation slaves, Mr. Hall observed 
" almost invariably to be ragged and miserable in the extreme." 
Their food consists of rice and Indian meal, with a little dried fisir^ 
and is; '^in fact, the result of a calculation of the cheapest nutriment 
on which human life can be supported." (p. 429.) 

^^ I have heard indeed/' continues this enlightened traveller, '^ of 
the many luituries the Negro might enjoy were he not too indolent; 
of the poultry and vegetables he might raise^ound his hut; but his 
unconqueralble idleness masters all other feelings. I have seldom 
heard an argument against the Negroes that was not doubIe-edged« 
If they are, indeed, so indolent by nature, that even a r^ard for 
their own comforts proves insufficient to rouse them to exertion, 
with what colour can it be asserted that they feel it no misfortune 
tb be confipelled to daily labour for another } Is the sound of the 
whip so very exhilarating that it dispels at opce indolence and suf- 
fering } iBaX I admit the- fact of their indolence* The human mind 
fits itself to itssituation, and to the demands which are ma^e upon 
its energies^ - Cut off htppe for the future and freedom fbr the pre-^ 
stfnt; superadd a due pressuiCe of bodily suffering and jpertonal de-» 
gradation ; and you have a slave, who^ of whatever zone^ nation, or 
eoii)i}dexi6n, vfiil be^iwhat the poor African is, torpid^ delased, and 
lowiered}>eQeaththe:standard of humanity. 
; <'rTo kM^tttrei^'jsb cirenmstan€ed,lie is happy, woidd b^ a ques* 
tion idly .ridiculous, except that the affirmative is not t>nly gravely 
ftiaintained, Imt; constitutes an essential mofal prop of the whole 
idlave'ayst^ta.; N*ifl»ef they who affirm, nor thej who deny, pre- 
tend ioiany talianiah by which the feelings of the heart may be ^et 
in.dpen day ;\but if -general reasoning be -resorted to^ since pairi and 
jileaB]Are are found to be the necessary resolt of the operation of cer- 
tain accidents sm the human c6h«titutioa,'^ie aggregate of our sen- 
satioins (that is, otir hslppiiiess or misery) mu$t be allowed (o depend ^ 
on the number and combination of these accidents. ' If you prick 
Uii) do We not bleed > If you tickle tis^ (fo we not laugh ? fffbtipoi- 
sbii us, do we not dilB?' 

, ^^ Should there be any unknowns principle in the Negro's eon* 
stitution which enables him to convert natural effects into their eon-* 



trariet^ and 86 detpls^ tontingf^cies whether of good or nvil^ he 
tmy pride him^lf iu having over-past the glory both of sajuta^arfd 
stoics ; but the fact would no more justify his oppreissor^^ than did 
ther stubborn enduratice of Epictetus the barbarity of b7s master^ 
who broke hfs leg. It would be too much, fitst to inflict a cniehy, 
and then to take credit for the patience with which it is sup|M>jt£dt 
but the fact itself is> in tl^is eai^^ iaaore than doubtfbi. ■ That to- la 
eertain point the feelings dt tike slave grow caHoiie under, bondage^ 
may be conceded : this ia^lfhe mercy of Nature : but that they art 
whoiiy extinguished by suAering, is coatradictcjd by lEiets of loo 
palpable evidence ; one of which is^ that h ianaancomnion thing 
for ^Jegroes to commit suicide. This I heard iiikim a gentlemap bt 
Charleston ; and I have since met with the still more unexoeption* 
able testimony of a friend to the slave trade. 

^ Dr. Williamson, in his ^ Medical and Misbelianeous Obs^rv^^ 
tions relative to the West India Islands^' observes : * Negroes -anti^ 
cipate that they will^ upon death removing them from' that t;oiintry, 
be restored to tlieir native 4and/ and enjoy their friends' socie^ tna 
future state. The'ilt^idposed to their mastHrsvi^U ^metimes.be 
guilty of suicide ; or by a resolute determination- xesoer!|4o sBiit^eat^ 
iif|^,ani4 thence produce disease, and at- lengithiddsth/ (i. 03^) Vhk 
is the kind c^ man who, shouM he ever hear of the death igS 6ato^ 
Would eaH it the result df^ an iH idispositton towards IBs jnaalef^ 
Caesar.* ' . '■;.?(■ '. 

' ^^ i remember to have once hearda person :tecrt, Iron- bi^awa 
experience^ that' a oargd of Africans* expressed .ffreatipteaauiie jea 
finding themselves made slsvesyou thejr arrivi&l iirAmi!ricaut;oA 
iuither explanation, hdwevier^ removed the seeming Improbability 
of this anecdote. They kns^ned'tfaey had been purehased flit .the 
purpose of 4ieing eaten, and therefor^ rejoiced in' their jgdosanoe^ 
When they discovered they were bidyljo be.hetd:iil;bottdagt/^:ttaII^ 
pp. 429--^a2. , t 

■ It is impossible to resist ^hefcirce of this. reasi^oing; tttnAyib^ 
evaded by sophistry or opposed by seMshnesa, ot questibonied.byfpre^ 
judice or i^^norance, but fts truth and jusd)». will fbe:ifeU>«ttidefcilj(p 
$he mind of every intetligeM .and candid idiseiivvri.'Tfae.colist^ 
atioh df thts.t^rifiesubjecAvery'nattiraUy: leads ouRiHgehioiiSiai^hor 
toihqmt«4iowit )iashAjl»p«ned-lbat ^§da^ry and slavie 4ealing/* 
though exMfri^ fa'Iflle^^ftMler iii:s|MMblatioiifer.ptat:tipe^raWhiQb i^^ 
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calculated to convince the judgement or captivate the aflfections^ 
should have found advocates, not merely among ^lave-traders and 
slave-holders, but among men of cultivated,,aad apparjently liberal^ 
minds. Without any natural sympathy with cruelty, tind without 
any interest in the question, they still: defend these hideous prac- 
tices, as if they were worthy of being lembraced and cherished for. 
the sake lof their own native loveliness. Many of them would shud- 
der at ififliccing on a single fellow* cr;eat)are a particle of the priva- 
tions aiid'sufferifigs, whidh they nevertheless. uphold in argument 
as £i '^ tabe the' portion ^and daily bread of thousands." . We shall, 
at piiespnt, abstain ifrbm entering on this extensive and inviting 
chapter in the hist(>ry-!of the human iniM, an4 content ourselves 
with noticing Mr. Hall's explanation of the fact which has so justly 
surprised him. He refers it to the influence of authority, to preju-^ 
dice, or lo an inaptitude to investigate any subj^t bejond the line 
cf their ordinary occupations.' ... . , 

** As such persons scarcely aifectito reason, or inquife, it is diflfi-j 
cult to discover on what grounds they rest t}ieir qpinionsrthe few 
who ^pretend to speak from jexperi^ii^e, have seldoip more to. urge 
than the e)cperienoe of good West India dinn^rci ; and how can any 
thiVg hie wrong -wh^ei people (jlio? .sp.wett ? The many, who hav(^ 
jnad^ hp 'their minds by mere diilt .^-.nOt .thinking on. the .i^atitec^ 
^e'fabt hold upon some one of the. mmtyr bold fAl$ehopds,or.^kil<? 
ful sophisms, with which those Interested in the traffic are ever 
ready itb AiTnish such as find. ititcoubiesom^yP.i* fancy it unsafe^ to 
use theifovifn understandings ;-^a8i for instanjpi»^-r^ Negro slaves ar^ 
better 'bfftlian the poorer classes- in maliyi. El uropeap count|i^4 
9Key. are quite contented tyitb-.tbeiriSM^tvation, except wbeivperr 
ireitcdi by their pretended 'frifinris.'.-UJfii the proprietor's interest 
to usettem wMI, and therefore JheJdoies u^e them.wstl-'; Qr^ The 

' % m A 

libcSItidiiltts aremcAiodists,. jliebbim,;0r .e.cithUsiivsits, 4hdther^c»,e 
unfit to be trusted with reforms of any kind ; be8i({e!^:slavpry has 
^itfiifted timeout of mind, ahd.wlwisthe'preseiU gfltifirtvtioQ to ni;etf nd 
to more wisdom and humanitjr than/theif for^fatli^r^ j ' Thd^fVi^^y 
f;iDod nature leads them.to disbelieyf^ mc^^ ef.thecr^elt^s tbeyhear 
related «n connected: with the slave syijbQm ; oj^isbo^^^ fhq^vi^eiic^ 

of^'fMQrtioular facta ^occasiehaJlyoverpp!^ theif ; pn^fji^jce, tliey 
readily idmit,' that as .Negroes ::fifef:$Q«ijf tjLtUti4?sKP 

WfiHe inen^ they require i3Lfidiff(^reafc (901(91901; fPi^t^fSlwM.wf^y 
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$eem harsh to ua, and would iu fact be harsh ^ people of our com* 
plexion, is no more to them than a salubrious regimen. Such ad« 
▼ocates, .ho\vayer contemptible as logicians^ are of great numerical; 
importance. They .constitute the standing army of corruption- in- 
all shapes ; are always, to be found among the supporters of power, 
and may.be depended on as the steady friends of whatever is esta-; 
blished.. To the efforts of tl^ enlightened- few, they oppose the 
inei;t resistance of impassive ipatteir; .a resistance which gains re-. 
spec,t by seeming disinterested, and remains unassailable, because,* 
like- this tortoise, it presents no vital point of attack. Self-interest 
tak^sthe field with better armour, and more enterprise; but the 
combat would be short-lived, did he not, after each diseomfiture, 
findrf fuge within the shell of his simple ally/' Hall, pp. 417— ^419. 
In.the United States, ipdeed, as Mr. Hall admits, the influence 
of these causes is less powejr.fu] than in Europe. In America, few 
can : be uninformed of the actual condition of the slaves : and a» 
ibej are aiccustomed thoroughly to discuss all public question^, the 
case of the Black population has a better chance of being at least 
understood jby them tlian by us. Accordingly, in some of the old 
States, and in all which have recently been admitted into the Union^^ 
slavery has '.been formally excluded from their constitution; The 
jD^hoIe of the Eastern and a' great part of the Central States,' and 
many enlightened individuals even in the southern provinces, pai*-*^ . 
ticiUarly the Quakers, are declared;' enemies of the system of slavery* 
Itis.truo^ that, for the. most part, th^y oppose it rather as a great 
political evil, than as a violation of the etecnal obligation of huma- 
nity and justice : nevertheless, its f xtent is in this way gradually 
narrowing*. With tliem there, is no dispute,, nor, indeed, can xherQ 
be, respq^ting the opprobrious and. humiliating facts of the case. 
\Vit;hus« on the contrary, the only persons who, in general, have 
4an ppiportunity. of viewing with their own eyes the state of 'colonial 
bondage,: are perspns interested in upholding it. And they .are in- 
duced by; tenderness for their, own reputation^^ as m^II as by the 
strong feeling .of interest, and, we may add,» by . pride, to throw, n 
veil over the c;aojrniities of the system^- uid to. resist every attempt 
tOiwith^aw. it. The advantage which America possesses, in this 
Important respect, would encourage a hope pf the eventual extinc- 
tion, of this evil at no very distant period, at ieast| at an earlier pe- 
rio4,th%a. it would h^ rei^pnal^Ie to eitpect it in. our own colonial 
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possMskms, but for another circHmatance on which Mr. Hall, in- 
ddentally, but feelingly, touches, and which must have a powerful 
influence in perpetuating the miseries of slavery in the United 
States ; we mean, the force of h^bit. Let any one consider, fpr 
a momtent, the different sensations with which an individual who 
had tiever wrtnessed the infliction of a wound, and a practised 
surgeoti, . wouTd regard the amputation of a limb ;— or the disgust 
whidi would be c;xcited in an inhabitiemt of some splendid mansion 
in Grosvenbr Square, on betfig admitted, for the first tune, to the 
oCcQpandy of an apartment in the Borough Compter or Bristol- Jail, 
as compared with the feelings of some old ofi^nder who was famrKar 
with all the filth and abominations of the place. A similar diSe- 
rence wHl be found to exist in the feelings of the man who has a 
near view of slavery for the first time, and of him whose eye has 
become fan^iKar with its horrors, or has, perhaps, been accustomed 
to them from infancy. It cannot be expected that a personborn 
and educated in Carolina, or in Jamaica, should be shocked hy 
those parts of the slave system^ which, if viewed by a person of 
common sehsilrility for the first time, ^vontd fill him with t]isgust 
and horrbi'. In one respect, therefore, we are more advantage- 
oosly situated in this county than iti. America fofr judging accu- 
rately of the eflFects of the slave system. The natural feelings which 
they are calculated to cxcitte are Fess blunted by familiarity. These 
remarks are illustrated by wliat 'Mr. Hall tells us of tjfie impression 
he received^ when, in traveHiiig- southward from PhillidetphSa^ bt 

. • • • 

first entered' the slave States. 

^^ The houses, unitersatly shaded with large virahdas, seem to 
give notice 'of a southern climate ; the huts rmihd them, open to 
the elements, and void ^f ^ery intention of coiiifort, tell a less 
pleasing tale : they iiifortii the traveller he has entered upoh aland 
of masters and slaves, and he beholds the scene nimei with 
wretched dwellings and wretched faces. The eye, whieh'for the 
linft time looks cm a slave, feels a painful impression 'r he is. one 
for whom the law^ of humaniity are reverse^,' who has known 
nothing of society hut its inj%istrce> nothing of his 1fell6W-isian but 
his hardened, undisguised, ' iltrocious selfishness. The leowering 
humility, the eltpress^ons-of servile re^pjict, with which the\Negro 
approaches the 'White m^n, strike on the senses, t^ot like;^he 
c^urt^sy of the iPrekuih and ftillfan p'ea3>aht, giving a graceto'Po* 
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verty, but with^ the chilling indication of a crushed spirit : the 
sound of the lalsh is in his acci^nts of submission ; and the eye which 
shrinks from mine^ caught its fear from that of the task-ttiaster. 
Habit steels us to all things ; and it i^ not to "be expi^tM' that 
objects, constantly present, should continue to excite the same 
sensations Whieh they cause when looked upon for the firbt time*,— 
and this, perhaps, is one reason why so much crulehy has been 
tbierated in t^e world : but whosoever should look on a slave for 
the 'first time in his life, witli the same indifferent gaz^ he wotild 
bestow on any casual object/ may triumph in the good fortune 
through which he was born free, but in his heatt he is a slave, 
ahd^ as a moral beiiig, degradied infinitely below the N^grd, in 
whose soul the light of freedom has been extinguished, not by his 
own insensibilityy but by the tyranny of otbers. Did this tnteerable 
^condition of the Negro leavei bim mind for reflecti()n, he Might 
lnugh m his^ chains to see how slavery has stricken the Iftnd'with 
ugliness. The smiling villagesy and happy p&pul^tioii bf the 
Eastern and* C^iitral States, give place to the splendid equipages 
6( a few Ranters, and a wretched Negro population, crawling 
among filthy hovels* — ^for villages (after crossing thb Susqu'eiiahna) 
there ar6 scarcely any ; there are only plantations : the very name 
speaks vdlumcs^." Hall, pp. 318— 320. 

Let us observe,* on the* other hand, the effect produced b^* tlie 
ibrce of habit oh the moral feelings of a Yespectable individaa% 
Mr. Diiff-; a person residing in ci remote valley in the state oT Vir- 
ghiia, whom Mr. Hall describes as an excelfent specimen of the^ 
best p)irt df Ms-neiglibourTS, He was Y^fnarkably teinperatb j never 
utt«i4d an iminoral expression^ and hfe disposition seemed iii a 
high degree frfendly and benevolent. • 

•' Yct^ ttiiBirk,*' observes our author, '* the U^^hering effect bf 
slavery 'brt the moral feelings ! he was talking of the different ways 
men: bud |n that^art bf the country of making mouey. * ^ Some,* 
tfaid he, * purchase droves of hogs, oxen, or houses, In one part 
of 'the Uniwr, ^and drive them for sale to another; aud some bMv 
Negproeslii the aam'e way, and drive them, chained together, to 
diflfereiiV'lhai1i:ets : I expect tivo jg^ititlehien here this evening with 
a drbvSe.' .1 expressed my horror of stich traffic : he: citify assented 
io my ^bservtttibn, but plainly Without any similar 'feeling, and 
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Bpokc of the gentlemen he expected as if they were jujBt as * ho- 
nourable men' as any other fair dealers in the community : luckily 
I was not cursed with their company. 1 never chanced to fall in 
with ooe of these human droves ; but 1 borrow from a pleasing 
little vvork, written by a Virginian, and entitled, * Letters from 
Virginia^' the following description which he gives, in the character 
of a foreigner newly landed at Norfolk : — 

*' * I took the boat this morning, and crossed the ferry over to 
Portsmouth, the small town which I told you is opposite to thia 
place. It was court day, and a large crowd of people was gathered' 
about the door of the court-house. I had hardly got upon the 
ateps to look in, when my ears were assailed by the voice of singings 
and turning round to discover from what quarter it came» I saw a; 
group of about thirty Negroes, of different sizes and ages, follow- 
ipg a rough-lopking White man, who sat carelessly lolling in his 
sulky. They had just turned round the corner, and were coming; 
up the main street to pass by the spot where I stood, on their 
way out of town. As they came nearer I saw some of them loaded 
with chains to prevent their escape ; while others had hold of each 
other^s hands, strongly grasped, as if to support themselves in 
tlieir affliction. . I particularly noticed a poor mother, with an* 
infant sucking at her breast as she walked along, while two smaH 
children had hold of her apron on either side, almost running to 
keep up with the rest. They came along singing a little wild 
hymh^ of sweet and mournful melody, flying, by a diyiiie instinct 
of the hearty to the consolation of religion, the last refuge of the 
unTiapp}^'to support them in their distress. The sulky now: 
stopped before the tavern, at a little distance beyond the courV 
faouse, and the driver got out. << My dear sir/' said I to a persoa' 
who stood near me, ^^ can you tell me what these poor people 
have been doing} what is their crime? and what b to-be their 
punishment}" ^' O," said be, " it is nothing at all, but a parcel 
of "Negroes sold to Carolipa ; and that man i^ their driver^ who Jias 
i)OUght them." <' But what have they done, that they should bie^ 
Wld into banishment ?" " Done V* said he ; *^ nothing at all that 
Ikii^wof: their masters wanted .money^ I suppose,, and these 
drivers give good prices.^' Here the driver^ having supplied hiln< 
self with brandy^ and his horse with water (the poor Negroes ot 



course wanted nothing) ^ stepped into his chair agahi^ citeked hie 
whip and drove on, while the miserable exiles followed in fenerw 
procession behind him/ '^ HaH, pp. 357— 360. 

The view which' Mr. Hall has given of the slavery of the United 
States is substantially confirmed by Mr. Fearon, who states *^ the 
treatment of the Negroes throughout these states'' to be ** as Vit* 
lainous as can well be imagined/' (p. 268,) He has given os a 
transcript of some pf the provisions of a law, not ati ancient and 
now obsdete law, but. a law passed by the city council of New 
Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, on the 17th day of October^ 
181^, for the government of ^e slave population. 

By this^law, any slave found occupying, or- sleeping in, any 
hoilse, out-house, building, or ihdosure, not his owner's or im- 
.mediate em|4oyer's, without a ticket from such owner or employei!, 
expressly descriUng the plaecj and specifying the time for which 
the iic^ense. is granted^ shall be committed to gaol by anjf aSSiter ef 
piolice, or any. other. White person, there to receive twenty lasheif 
on a warrant from the, mayor or justice of tlfie peace, unless lj|i% 
owner or master shall previously pay five doUars for him, with all > 
costs* 

The sixth clause of this Act confines assemblies of slaves feir 
dancing or other merriment exclusively to Sundays, and to such 
opeti and. public places as the mayor shall appoint ; such assetnbliet 
not to continue later than sun-set : every violation of the rule to be 
punished with ten to twenty- five lashes, besides being liable to the 
penalties of the preceding clause. 

The four following clauses, which we give entire, will sufficiently 
satisfy our readers of the humanity of this modern Code Noir^ 

" No person giving a baH to Free People of Colour shall, pn any 
pretext, admit or suffer to be admitted to said ball any slave, bm 
penalty of a fine from ten to fifty dollars j and any slave admitted 
to any such bail shall receive fifteen lashes. 

^*. Every slave, except such as may be blind or infirm, who shaU 
walk in any street or open phce with a cane, club, or other sticky 
shall be carried to the police gaol, where he shall receive twenty^, 
fiye lashes, and shall moreover forfeit every such cane, club, ot 
other stick, tq any White person seizingithe same ; and every slave 
carrying any arms whatever, shall be punished in the manner pr^-. 
acribed by tlie Black Code of this State. 
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r\ i Yctf W fWi» #Ivi2l1|&gpiity. (pf wh(90pi^g or lialloojng aay wheie 
m ti^ j<pity/>r.$ui)ilfb9f ov ofmakiBgiaiiy ^d^ noise, pr of 

singing aloud any{d4^cel|>t song, he or she shall, for each and every 
:«lfch Pfisvcp, r^j^r^ fll Ith^ ppliee .gaol, on! a warrant from^.the 
l9lliyoc, Qr any ju^lie^ 0f pea^ce^. the number of twenty laiAies or 
Jttipiss $ aud if ai^y sued ofence be ooramiteed on board any vjeasei, 
.-the winter ox commander thei^eof shall forfeit and p/iy a sum of 
[.tivealy doUars for iea>;h and every such pffencci ^ 
V *t £very sUrVie who. shajl be guilty of • . (^pespeet towards any 
.WhM^ per^on^ or shall insult aay Free persony c^all reoei^i^e thirty 
lashes, upon an lorder froiQ the mi^r, or justice oi the pieace«" 
JReArgwi, pp. 277, 278. 

}f the subject were not too serious for mirth, there i» sonsethinjg 
jp^rfjectly: ludicrous in these legielativie ^enabtments. . Tb<»y are onty 
do be eicplaif^ed 0x1 t)ie principle to^rUcb we-hftve already.referred. 
.W^ are, familiar In private life with the strange effects whiob often 
jl^aeei^d it!9m . terrw , whea it h^ once, taken - fuH^ possession i of thie 
^vA \ the Iiu^ghahle exaggerations and irrational expedients to 
(whic^ it. l^aids. Here, however, iis unrestrained iufcence com- 
promises the comfort and happiness of whole communities, and 
4jtiat ^ot fqr a parsing vioment, >but for. ages, and throughout the 
m^eci^le.a^Qcession of generations yet lUnbom. 
. A practical proof of t.he wretchedness and degr^idation, to which 
^is unhappy class of our fellow-creatures is reduced, <ia exhibited, 
•we are told, at ^' every tavern'^ : in the slave states j. where, Mr. 
Hall informs us, advertisements are seen posted fopr runaway alavea. 
f'^ The b?irbarQU9 phraseology iii whic|;i they were drawn up some- 
times amused'' him; hut he was .more frequently disgusted with 
.^* the fe.iocipqs spirit, of reyepge'* they too plainly expre^ed^ An 
incident, which we quote from Mr. Fearon, apeaks the.samQ painfttl 
Itru^h still more strongly. The scene is laid at Lawes' hotel at 
Middletown, in the state of Kentucky."' 

^^ A /ow minutes before dinner^ my attention w^ excited by the 
ni^ep.u?:Cries pf.a.human voice accompanied with the loud cracking 
9^,9, whip. Following the sound, I found that it issued from a log. 
barn, the door of which wad fastened. Peeping through the logs, 
J perceived the bar-keeper of the tavern, together with a stout 
nian, mor^s.than six feet high, who wfis called colonel , . , 
and a Negro boy about 14 jrears of age, stript nsdced, receiving 
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hrfieaf Q(:th«i# npQiMteri, who rdbtwi ^uk olher in the' Use of 
a bbrsewhip ; the poor boy fell down upon bis knees several timat, 
bagigfitig aA j y^ng that they would not kill him, and that' he 
WdiM tlo afhy thing they liked ; this produced no cessa[tion in their 
«xerds^. At length Mr. Lawes, the master of the hotels arrive<^ 
told tte Tatiant Lionel «td bis humane employer, the. barokeeper, 
to desist, and that iht bo/s refusal to cut wood was in obedience 
to his -(Mr. L/s) directions^. Colonel ' said, Chafc ' he did 

tiet know What the Niggar had done, but that the bar^keeper re- 
'qnerited his assistance to whip Cesar; of course he lent him a 
litfiid, being nO tnore than he should expect Mri'Lawes todo for 
hhn -tinder similar circumstances. At table Mr. Ltfwes said, that 
lielk^ hot hettk so vexed for seven years. This expression gave 
iniie' fUetiatirej and also afibrded me, as I thought^ an dpportunity to 
Yeplrdiate the general systiem of slavery ; hvtt hot one voice joined 
wftib' ihiire : eadi gave vent in the following language to the super- 
kbimdiCnt qi^iintlty of the mlHc of hmnan kmduess^widh which their 
1>rea^3 were overflowing : — 
. ^^ * tlfuento' he deserved all he got.' 

««* * tt Wdldd littVe been of small account if the Niggar had betti 
whipt to death.' 

'' 'I always serve my Niggars that way r there is nothing else so 
"gbbd for them.* ';; 

* h appearcfd that this boy was the property of a regular slave- 
Seklkt', who w{M then absent at Natchez with a cargo. • Mr.Lawes' 
htifnatilty fell lamentably in my estimatran when he stated, * that 
Wblppitfg Niggars, if they were his own, was perfectly right, and 
they ^Wrfys deserved it; but what made hirt mad was, that the 
boy 'was left under his care by a friend, and he did not like to have 
.a firlefid^s pi'operty injured/ 

^ There is in this instance of the treatment of a Negro, hotbmg 
that in this State is at ill singular; and much as I condemned 
New Ydjk, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, when iti those sections, 1 must 
now gi^ them the Character of enlightened humanity, compared 
With this State, in which ^uch conduct as that I have described>is 
tbierAted and approved/' Tearon, pp.289— 241. 

liiefoRowiiig relation^ however, of Mr. Hall, is of a^tlll more 
alfecting descriptioh. It is an account which he has ^ven us tX 
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the Inal and exeeution of a Negro, that took place during his stay 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 

'^ A man died on board a merdiant ship, apparently' in.-coiiee- 
quenceof poison mixed with the. dinner served up to the abip'a 
.company. The cabin'-boy and cook were suspected, bec^uise they 
.were, from their occupations, the only persons on board who did 
not partake of the mess, the effects of which began to appear ais 
soon as it was tasted. As tlie offence was commiued on the high 
seas, the cook, though a Negro, became entitled to the. benefit of, ft 
jury, and, with the cabin-boy, was put. oa his trial. The boy, a 
fitie-lodLing lad, and wholly unabashed by his situation, waf readily 
acquitted. . The Negro's turn was next. He was a man of low 
Mature, ill-shapen, and with a countenance singularly disgMstiog;. 
The proofs against him were, first, that he was cookj so who ^Ise 
oould have poisoned the mess ? It was indeed overlooked, tha|; 
two of the crew had absconded since the ship came into portjp 
Second^, he had been heard to utter expressions of ill-huinour 
before he went on board : that part of the evidence indeed waa « 
suppresed which went to explain these expressions. The real proofs 
liowever, was written in his skin, and in the uncouth lines of hie 
countenance. He was found guilty. 

*^ Mr. Crafts, junior, a gentleman of the Charleston bar, . who, 
from motives of humanity, had undertaken his defence, did not 
think a man ought to die for his colour, albeit it was the custom of 
the country ; and moved in consequence for a new trial, on th^ 
ground of partial and insufficient evidence ; but the Judge, who had 
urged hia condemnation with a vindictive earnestness, intrenched 
himself in forms, and found the law gave him no power in favour of 
mercy. He then forwarded a representation of the case to ^^he 
President, through one of the senators of the State ; but the senator 
tidiculed the idea of interesting himself for the life of a Negro, ifho 
was therefor^ left to his cell and the hangman. In this situation 
he did not, however, forsake himself $ and it was now, when pre- 
judiee and persecution had spent their last arrow on him, that he 
;Seemed.to put on* his proper nature, tp vindicate not only his . inno- 
cence, but the moral equality of his race, and those mental eutiffj^p 
" which the White man's pride would deny to the shape of his head 
a;)d the wooUiness of his hair. Maintsuning the most undeviating 
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ttdnquilUtyi he conversed with ease aad cheerfulness^ whenever his 
benevolent counsel^ who continued his kind attentions to the latti 
vJsited his cell. I was pi^esent on one of .the^J occasions, and ob/* 
served /his tone and manner, neither sullen .nor desperate^ but quiet 
and resigned, suggesting whatever occurred to; him on the circunir 
stances of his own case, with as nmch cali;)[lness as if- he had beerf 
uninterested in the event ; yet as if he deemed it a duty to oipiit . 
none of the means placed within his reach for vincjicating his innp? ^ 
cence. He. had constantly attended . tiie exhortations of a h/hft 
thodist preacher, who, for conscience sake, visited ^ those ;wb6 
were in 'prison ;' and, having, thus strengthened his spirit! with 
religion, on the morning of his execution, breakfasted^ ds jD^jgiEii^ 
heartily; but before he. was led out, he requested per mist^ign t^ - 
address a few words of advice to the companions of his.CjaptivUy!* 
^ I have observed much in them,^ h6 added, ^ which requires to be 
amended, and the advice of a n)an in my situation may be re** 
speeted/ -A circle. was accordingly formed in his. cell, in t;be midst 
of which he seated himself, aiid addressed, them atjsojTie length^ 
with a sober and, coUected earnestiiess of manner,.. on the prcH 
fligacy which. iieliad noted hi their behaviour, whije they bad b^el) , 
^llow-prisoners ; recommending to* them the. rules of conduct 
pipescribed by that religion, in which he noyv found his supporl ftnd 
consolation. 

^ Certainly, if we regard the quality and condition of the.actofs 
o)¥)y, tliere is an infinite distance betwixt this sQcneand the parting 
of Socrates with his disciples: i should we, however, put aw^y ftbm 
our. thoughts such differences as are merely, accidental, and,$eiae 
that point of coincidence which is. most interesting and importanr; 
•narr(<*ly^, the triumph of mental energy over the mCN^t ..clinging^ 
weaknesses of our ^nature,' the Negro will not appear wholly ur|- 
worthy of a comparison with the sage of Athens. The latter occu- 
pied an exs^lted station in the public eye ;. thqugh pe;'$ec.ute5|;even 
unto, death and ignominy, by a band of triumphant despots, he 
was vsurrounded in his last monvents by his faithfuh friends and^dis- 
cij^s, to whose talents and affection he. might safely tr^st^ the 
vindication of his fame, and the unsullied whiteness of his mempry 
hekneW that Ids .hour of glory miUst come^ and that it .would not pass 
away. The Negro had none of these aids, he was a* man friendleyss 
and despised j the sympathies of society were locHed up against 
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him; he was to atone for an odious crime by an ignominious 
death ; the consciousness of his innocence was confined to his own 
bosom, there probaMy to sleep for ever ; to the rest of di&ukind 
he was a wretched criminal, an object, perhaps, of contempt and 
detestation, even to the guilty companions of his prison -house ; he 
had no philosophy with which to reason down those natural mis- 
givings, which may be supposed to precede the violent dissolution 
of life and body; he could make no appeal to posterity to reverse 
an unjust judgement. To have borne all this patilcntly would have 
been much ; he bore it heroically. 

* '^ Having ended his discourse, he was conducted to the scaffold, 

where having calmly surveyed the crowds collected to witness his 

fate, he requested leaVe to address them. Having obtained per- 

mission, he stept firmly to the edge of the scaffold, and having 

commanded silence by his gestures, ^ You are come,' said he, ^ to 

be spectators of my sufferings ; you are mistaken, there is not a 

•person in this crowd but suffers more than I do. I am cheerful and 

'Contented, for I am innocent/ He then observed, that he truly 

forgave all thbse who had taken any part in his condemnation, and 

believed that they had acted conscientiously from the evidence 

'before them ; and disclaimed all idea of imputing guilt to any one. 

He then turned to his counsel, who^ with feelings which honoured 

humanity, had attended him to the scaffold : * To you^ Sir,' said he^ 

'^ I aU) indeed most grateful ; had you been my son, you could not 

"have acted by me mpre kindly :' and observing his tears, he continued, 

^ This, Sir, distresses me beyond any thing I have felt y<et;I 

entreat you will feel no distress on my account, I am happy.' 

Then praying to Heaven to reward his benevolence, ht took 

leave of him, and signified his readiness to die; but requested he 

might be excused from having his eyes and hands bandaged; 

wishing, with an excusable pride, to give this final proof of his 

unshaken firmness ; he, however, submitted on this point to the 

representations of the sheriff, and died without (he quivering of a 

muscle. ^ 

'< The spectators, who had been drawn together, partly by idle 
curiosity, and partly by a detestation of his supposed crime, retired 
with tears for his fate, and execrations on his murderers.*^ Hall> 
pp.433 — 438. 

We might fairly challenge the writers of romance to rival this 
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story in depth of interest. We should only weaken its effect by 
anv domments of our own. 

The depressed and degraded condition of the Negro slave is com- 
municated^ as might be expected^ by an almost infallible contagion, 
to tlie whole of the free Black and Coloured population of the 
United States. Nor arp even those parts of the Union, called, by 
way of distinction, Free States, in which slavery is abolished by law, 
exempt from this charge. The curse of slavery pursues the de- 
scendants of slaves to the latest generation. So long as the slight- 
est tinge of African blood can be discovered to flow in their veins^ 
however professedly liberal the institutions of any particular state 
may chance to be, the sentence of civil disabilit)^ and degradation 
continues in force. There exists, ^s Mr. Fearbn well expresses it, 
in all these states, not excepting any, '^a penal law deeply written 
in the minds of the whole White population^ which subjects their 
Coloured fellow-citizens to unconditional contumely and never- 
ceashig insult. No respectability, however unquestionable ; no 
property, however large ; no character^ however unblemished, will 
gaii^ a man, whose body is, in American estimation, cursed wUh 
even a twentieth portion of the blood of his African ancestry, ad- 
mission into society. They are considered as mere Pariahs, as out- 
casts and vagrants on the face of the earth." These persons, though 
many of them are possessed wof the rights of citizenship, it would 
be. little to say, are not admitted to the exercise of their civil fran- 
chises ; they are not admitted to a participation of the sam^ reli- 
gious privileges. We are told by the Ahh6 du Bois, in his accounlf 
of the Hindoos, as well as by Dr. C. Buchanan, in his Christian 
Researches, that the transcendent greatness of Juggernaut levels all 
distinctions among his votaries; and that Bramins and Soodras 
are, in his presence, melted down into one common state of pro- 
stration and abasement. In Christian America, the case is diffe- 
rent. The god whom they worship is not the God who is " no re- 
specter of persons,'^ and who ^^ hath ^ade of one blood all nations 
of men," Even in Philadelphia and New York, there are "Afri- 
can churches" appropriated to '^ those native Americans who are 
Black, or have any shade of colour darker than White." Though 
nominally citizens, they <^ are not admitted into the churches which 
are visited by Whites." (p. 167.) In perfect conformity with this 
spirit^ observer MfrFearon^ is the fact that, in New. York, the most 

c 2 
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degraded White vvill not walk the street with a Negro ; so that al- 
though New York is a free state^ it is so only on parqhment, the Black 
and Coloured Americans being practically and politically slaves ; 
thus showing, that *^the laws of th6 mind, are, after all, infinitely 
more strong and more effective than those of the statute book." 
p. 61. 

The following anecdote will throw some further light on this 
subject : — 

*^ Soon after landing at New York," says Mr. Fearon, *^ I called 
at a hair- dresser's in Broadway, nearly opposite the city-hall. The 
man in the shop was a Negro. He had nearly finished with me, 
when a Black man, very respectably dressed, came into the shop, 
and sat down. The barber inquired if he wanted the proprietor ot 
his boss (master), as he termed him, who was also a Black ; the 
answer was in the negative, but that he wished to have his hair 
cut. My man turned upon his heel, and, with the greatest con^ 
tempt, muttered in a tone of proud importatice, * We do not cut 
Coloured men here, Sir.' The poor fellow walked out without re- 
plying, exhibiting in his countenance confusion, humiliation, and. 
mortification. I immediately requested, that if the refusal was on 
account of my being present, he might be called back. The hair- 
dresser was astonished: * Youcannot be in earnest, Sir,' he said. 
I assured him that I was so^^ aud that I was much concerned in wit*- 
uessing the refusal from no other cause than that his skin was of a 
darker tinge than my own. He .stopped the motion of his scissars : 
and after a pause pfsoJije seconds, in which his •yes .were fixed upoa 
my face, he said, *Why,l guess as how, Sir, whatypu say is mighty 
elegant, and you're an elegant man; but I guess you are not of 
these parts.' — ^ I am from England,' said I, * where we have nei-s 
ther so cheap nor .so. enlightened a Government as yours, but. we 
have no slaves^' — ^ Aye, I guessed you. were not uaised here : you 
salt-water people are mighty grand to Coloured, people ; you are 
not so proud, and I guess you have more to be . proud of : now I 
reckon you do not know tlxat my boss would hot have a single ugl? 
or clever gentleman come to his store, if he cut Coloured men: 
now my boss, I guess, ordered me to turn out every Coloured man 
from the store right away ; and if I did not, he would send me off 
stick; for the slimmest g€H:itlej:n an in York would not come to his 
store if Coloured men were let in. But you know all that. Sir, I 
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guess, without my telling you : you are an elegant gentleman too^ 
Sir/ 1 assured him that. I was ignorant of the fact which he stated; 
but which, from the earnestness of his manner, I concluded must 
be true/' pp, 58, 59. 

** At the dinner table I commenced a relati(m of this occurrence 
t« three American gentlemen, one of whom was a doctor, the others 
were in the law : they were men of education and of liberal opinions. 
When I arrived at the point of the Black being turned, out, they 
exclaimed, * Aye, right, perfectly right : I would never go to a bat- 
her's where a Coloured man was cut ! ' Observe, these gentlemen 
were not from the south j they are residents of New York, and I 
believe were born there." Fearon, p. 60. 

But let us listen to the testimony of Mr. Hall on the same subject. 
He is speaking of Carolina. There, he says, the condition of a free 
Man of Colour is, in fact, scarcely preferable to that of a slave. 

" Subjected to the same mode of trial, eji:poscd to the same jeal- 
ous Surveillance, carefully excluded from all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, and surrounded by every kind of snares, both legal 
and illegal, his freedom seems but a mockery superadded to oppres- 
sion. The statute declares, that every Man of Colour shall be pre- 
sumed a slave : every newspaper is a commentary on the injustice 
and barbarity of this enactment ; every day Men of Colour are ad- 
vertised as taken up on suspicion of being slaves : they are com- 
mitted to jail, and, if no owner appears, are sold to pay expenses. 
But the direct operation of the law is not all the free Man of Colour 
has to dread. 

** The humane exertions of some gentlemen of the Charleston 
bar have lately brought to light a singular system for kidnapping 
free Negroes, and selling them as slaves into Kentucky, or any state^ 
at a distance from their connections. The agents Were a justice of 
the peace, a constable, and a slave-dealer. 

*' The process was as simple as unblushing villainy could devise. 
A victim having been selected, one of the firm applied to the Jus- 
tice, upon a sham charge of assault, or similar offence, for a writ, 
vifhich was immediatelv Ksued and served by the constable, and the 
Negro conveyed tp prison. Here, without friends or money, be is 
to await his tfial for some unknown crime charged against him by 
some unknown accuser : no wonder if, in this deaolate condition, 
his spirits sink, and his fears anticipate the worst : the constable 
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now appears, exaggerates the clangers of his situation ; explains 
how small is his chance of being liberated, even if innocent, by 
reason of the amount of the jail fees and other legal expenses; but 
he knows a worthy man who is interested in his behalf, and will do 
whal is necessary to procure his freedom, upon no harder condition 
than an engagement to serve him for a certain number of years. Pt 
may be supposed, the Negro is persuaded j ' influenced, perhaps, 
(as the counsel for the defendants observed on the trial,) by the 
charms of a country life/ The worthy slave-dealer now ap- 
: peats on the stage. The indentuy of bondage is ratified in pre- 
sence of the worthy magistrate and constable, who share the 
price of blood, and the victim is hurried on ship-board to be seen 
no more. 

" This traffic had been long carried on, when humanity disco- 
vered and exposed it in a court of justice : but since, by the pre- 
sent law, there is no such offence as man-stealing, it could be pu- 
nished as false imprisonment only. Should not, however, the 
shame of discovery produce a stronger impression on the parties 
, engaged in this iniquitous traffic, than can be expected from their 
depraved, habits, it is more than probable it will continue to be car- 
ried on with keener and perhaps more atrocious dexterity than be- 
fore.^' Hall, pp. 424— 426. ' 

Let it not, however, be suppos^ed that the Black and Coloured 
race alone experience the pernicious consequences of the prevalence 
of slavery. The curse has reached beyond them, and the moral 
debasement which it has engendered in the minds of the chief ac- 
tors in this drama of guilt and blood — in the minds of the masters 
of slaves, furnishes a striking comment on that passage of Holy 
Writ ; '^They shall eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled 
with their own devices." Is it possible for any serious mind to. 
read the following extracts without acknowledging the righteous 
government and retributive justice of the Almighty ? 

** The existence of slavery in the United States has a most visible 
' e^iSect upon the national character. It necessarily brutalizes the 
minds of the southern and western inhabitants ; it lowers, indeed, 
the tone of humane and correct feeling throughout the Union 3 
- and imperceptibly contributes to the existence of that great diffe- 
rence which here exists between theory and practice." Fearon, 
p^. 378, 379. 
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Mr« Hall gives his opinion upon the subject somewhat more at' 
length :— , • 

^^ {t is impossible to consider the character of the southern 
states, without again adverting to the pernicious effects of slavery. 

*' Land cultivated by slaves requires a considerable capital^ and 
viill therefore be divided among a small number of proprietors. 
Experience, too, shows that the quantity of labour performed by. 
slaves is much below that of an equal number of free cultivators : 
the ntimber of persons deriving support from the soil will conse- 
quently be less ; but the lofss is not in quantity only, th^ quality is 
proportionably deteriorated. 'He who commands the sweat of 
qthers, will be little inclined to toil himself''^ ; the inclination will 
diminish with the necessity. The fact is so consonant with this re* 
mark, that in the southern states, the fisheries, and all britnches of 
active exertion, fall into the hands of the New Englanders : so 
much so, that the city of Charleston is supplied with fish* by smacks 
from Marble* head and Boston. Climate might be supposed to have 
a partial influence in producing this effect, were not such individual^ 
^as are compelled by the nature of their occupations to rely much on 
their own efforts found no ways inferior, in attainments and appli* 
cation, to the same description of persons- in the more temperate 
portions of the Union. Nay, have not almost all the sultriest re- 
gions of the globe been alternately the seats of sloth and enter- 
prise ? ^ 

" The same distribution of property which renders labour urnie* 
cessary to its proprietor, is no less fatal to his mental improvement* 
Experience informs us, that means and leisure are less powerful ex^ 
citemcnts to study than the spur of necessity, an<f the hope of profit. 
Information will be first sought, that it may be useful ; it will af* 
terwards be pursued for the pleasure of the acquisition only. The 
planter has, therefore, been ever reckoned -amongst the least en« 
lightened members of society; But> says a proverb, those whom the 
devil finds idle, he sets about his own work. Dissipation must be 
always the resource of the unoccupied and ill-instructed. 
: '5 If the political effects of slavery are pernicious to the citizen^ 
its moral effects are still more fatal to the man. ' There must doubt- 

If 

f *<<Of die propi;|et0re of slaves, a Very smaU propeition, indeed, are ever seen M> 
labour. ' Je£&rson*8 ^otes, p. 341 . '' 
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less' (says Mr. Jefferson) ^ be an unhappy influence on tlie manners 
of the people, produced by the existence of slavery among-us. The 
whole coQimerce between master and slave is a perpetual exercise 
of the most boisterous passions; the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part, and degrading submission on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it, for man is an imitative 
animal. The parent storms, the child lobks on, catches the linea- 
itients of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives loose to the worst of passions; and thus nursed, educated, and 
daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odioiis 
peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
Qtorals and manners undepraved by such circumstances.^ Notes, 
p. 241. 

• ^' We know the time of prodigies is past, and that natural effects 
will follow their causes. The manners of the lower classes in the 
Southern States are brutal and depraved *-. Those of the upper, 
corrupted by power, are frequently arrogant and assuming : imus^ 
to restraint or contradiction of any kind, they are necessarily quar- 
iielsome; and in their quarrels,' the native ferocity of their hearts 
breaks out. Duelling is not only in general vogue and fashion, but 
» practised with circumstances of peculiar vindictiveness. It is 
Hsuai when two persons have agreed to fight, for each to go out re* 
guiarly and practise at a mark, in tlie presence of their friends, du- 
ring the interval which precedes their meeting : one of the parties^ 
therefore, commonly falls. 

, ** Did the whole of the above causes operate with undiminished 
influence, the result would be horrible ; but there are several cir- 
etimstances continually working in mitigation of those evils." Hall, 
pp. 457, 460. 

' The- testimony which we have here adduced, has received the 
most'decisivie confirmation from another, and, it will be thought by 
some, a less suspicious, quarter. Mr; Morris Birkbeck, bothin his 
" Notes on a Journey in America,*' and in his " Letters froin the 
Illinois,** appears to have laboured to convey to his countrymen h 
favourable ifnpression, not only of the United States as a sci^ne of 

# « The sti^e-drivers, for instance, are more inhuman/ ^nd much infenbV in de- 
cency of behavioyr to the Negroes, who are sometimes employed in the same capa- 
otty ; so that it seems not improbaUe, that the effects of alkverf, upon the lower orders 
^t least, are more debasing to the governing class, than tp th« governed." 
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prafitable enterprize, but of the general character and mannersi of 
its inhabitants, ^ut what is his representation of the nature trf 
slavery, and its effects on the moral and intellectual qualities of the 
American population ? Let the friends and advocates of our slave- 
system, and, above all, let our members oT Parliament, who maybe 
called to revise that system, weigh it well. It is replete wit^i consi- 
derations of momentous import. • The passage will be found in Birk- 
beck's "Notes," p. 20. 

" May 10, I saw two female slaves and their children sold bv 
auctTou in the street ; an incident of common occurrence here, 
though horrifying to myself and irvany other strangers. 1 could 
hardlv bear to see them handled and examined like cattle ; and 
when I heard their sobs, and saw the big tears roll down their cheek^i 
at the thoughts of being separated, I could not refrain from weeping 
with them. In selling these unhappy beings, little regard is had to 
the parting of the nearest relations. 'Virginia prides it§elf oh the 
comparative mildness of its treatment of the slaves; and, in fact, 
they increase in numbers, many being annually supplied from this 
State to those further south, where the treatment is said to be much 
more severe. There are regular dealers who buy them up, and 
drive them in gangs, chained together, to a southern market. I 
am informed, that few weeks pass without some of them- being 
marched through this place. A traveller told me, that ho saw, twt> 
weeks £tgo, one hundred and twenty sold by auction in the streets 
of Richmond ; and that they filled the air with their lamentations^ 

" It has also been confidently alleged, that the condition of slavt^s 
in Virginia, under the mild treatment they are said to experience, 
is preferable to that of our English labourers. I know and lament 
the degrading state of dependent poverty to which the latter hav6 
been gradually reduced by the operation of laws originally designed 
for their, comfort and protection. I know also that many slaves 
pass their lives in comparative ease, and seem to be unconscious of 
their bonds, and that .the most wretched of our paupers might envy 
the allotment of the happy Negro. This is not, however, institut- 
ing a fair comparison, to bring the opposite extremes of the t\vp 
classes into competition. Let us take a view of some particulars 
which operate generally. 

" In England, exertion is not the result of personal fear ; in Vir- 
ginia, Jt is the prevailing stimulus. 
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'^ The slave is punished for mere ifidolence^ at the discretion of 
an overseer : the peasant is only punished by the law, when guilty 
of a crime. , 

^^ In England) the labourer and his employer are equal \n the eye 
of the law ; l>ere the law affords the slave no protection, unless ^ 
White man gives testimony in his favour. 

*^ Here, any White man may insult a Black with impunity ; whilst 
the English peasant, should he receive a blow from his i?mp]oyer, 
imgbt and would return it with interest, and afterwards have his 
remedy at law for the aggression. 

^^ The testimony of a peasant weighs as much as that of a lord in 
a court of justice ; but the testimony of a slave is never admitted a| 
all in a case where a White man is opposed to him. 
. '^ A (ew weeks ago, in the streets of Richmond, a friend of mine 
saw a White boy wantonly throw quick-lime in the face of a Negro* 
man. The man shook the lime from his jacket, and some of it ac- 
cidentally reached the eyes of the young brute. This casual reta^ 
Itation excited, the resentment of the brother of the boy, who com- 
plained to the slave's owner, and actually liad him punished with 
thirty lashes. This would not have happened to an (English peasant* 
. • *' I must, however, do this justice to the slave-master of Virginia; 
it was not from him that I ever heard a defence of slavery ; soine 
extenuation, on the score of expediency or necessity, is the utmost 
range now taken by that description of reasoners, who in former 
times would have attempted to support the principle as well as the 
p/acticc. 

♦' Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on the moral sense of 
totk slave and master^ that slavery is most deplorable. Brutal 
truettjf, W£ may hope, is a rare aiid transient mischief; but the 
degradation of soul is universal, 

^^^ All America is now suffering in morals^ through the baneful 
influence oj Negro slavery^ partially tolerated, corrupting justice 
at the very source, 

'^Slavery," he says in another place, ^^that broadest, foulest 
Mot which still prevails over so large a portion of the United States, 
viU circumscribe my choice within narrow limits ; for if political 
liberty be so precious, that to obtain it I can forgo tlie well-earned 
comforts of an English liome, it nuist not be to degrade and corrupt 
my children by the practice of slave- keeping,' This curse has taken 
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fast bold of Kentucky, Tenessce, and all thie new States to llie 
South." 

Such is the delineation of Negro slavery, as it exists in the United:: 
States, which has been given by three independent and impartial 
eye-witnesses. A writer in a contemporary Review, not rewiarltable 

- for partiality to British in preference to trans-Atlantic policy, ow 
Contemplating the picture, expresses his keen indignation in terms 
which do him the highest iionour. " The great cuwe of America," 
he obsen^es, " is the institution of slavery, 6f itself far more rham 
the foulest blot upon their national character, and an evil whioiii 
Counterbalances all the excisemen, licensers, and tax-gathere»s of 
England. No virtuous man ought to trust his own character, orr 

- the character of his children, to the demoralizing effects produced 
by commanding slaves. Justice, gentleness, pity, and humility, 
soon give' way before them. Conscience suspends its functions. 
The love of command, the impatience of restraint, get the better 
of every other feeliog ; and cruelty has no other limit than fear^ 
That such feefings and such practices should exist among men who 
know the value of liljerty, and profess to understand its principles," 
is the consummation of wickedness. Every American who love« 
his cduntry should dedicate his whole life, and every faculty of hit 
I so*ul, to efface the foul stain frpm its character. If nations rank 
according to their wisdom and tjieir virtue, vi^hat Vigl.t has the 
American, a scourger and murderer of slaves, to compare himself 
with the least and lowest of the European nations ? much more o/* 
this great and humane country^ where the greatest lord dares not 
lay a finger upon the meanest peasant ? What is freedom, where 
all are not free ; where the greatest of God's blessings is limited, 
with impious caprice, to the colour of the body ? And these are thi 
men who tawnt the English with their corrupt Parliament, nvith 
their buying and selling votes. Let the world* judge which is the 
most liable to censure; — we who, in the midst of our rottenness^ 
have torn off the manacles of slaves all over the world j or they who^ 
with their idle purity and useless perfection, have remained mute 
and careless, while groans echoed and chains clanked round the 
very walls of their spotless Congress. We wish well to America; 
we rejoice in her prosperity, and are delighted to resist the abeurd 
iniper'tinence with which the character of her people is often trettted 
ih this coutitry : but the exist en fe of slavery in America is €n otto-' 
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cious crimen with which no measures can be kept, for which her 
situation affords no sort of apology, which makes liberty itself dis- 
trusted, and the boast of it disgusting." Edinburgh Review, 
No LXI. pp. 146—148. 

^ This is just and spirited. Every reproacli which the passage 
contains applies to the United States with an accuracy which admits 
of no cavil, and with a force which cannot be resisted. May it pro- 
duce its due effect on the population of • hat rising empire! And 
may they be induced, while they yet may, to avert from themselves, 
by repentance and reformation, the judgements which, if the word 
of< God be true, must sooner or later overtake such cruel and im- 
pious oppression 1 ^* The peqple of the land have used oppression, 
.and have vexed the poor and needy, yea they have oppressed the 
ganger wrongfully. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation 
upon them : I have consumed them with the fire of my wraths 
Their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saixh the 
Lord God." Ezek. xxii. 29. . ^ 

There is, however, one circumstance in the extract we have givetr 
from the Edinburgh Review, which has not a little surprised us ; 
we mean, that the reviewer should have chosen to place Great Britain 
ill contrast with the United States on this occasion. We know not 
whether the writer intended that this part of his observations sliould 
be uiulerstood ironically. If so, he has failed of his aim. At the 
same time we admit, that a more severe and biting satire on this 
country could hardly be imagined than he has in effect conveyed by 
thus bringing her forward to darken the shade which he has thrown 
over the internal policy of America. In this view, every sylliid>le he 
baft uttered is wormwood and gall. Let our readers look back to 
the extract ; and as thev cas^ their eye over it a second time, let 
them substitute Great BriKiin for America, and then say whether 
every expression of vituperation, every term of reprobation and dis- 
gust, may not be applied with at least equal foi'ce and equal justice to 
the one country as to the other. Is the institution of slavery less a 
curse in Great Britain than in America ? Is there something so pe- 
.eiiliar in the moral atmosphere of a British colony, that the ** justice, 
gentleness, pity, and humility," which wither elsewhere vnder the 
inQuetice of slavery, should there flourish ; that conscience should 
there retain its, dominion, and prevent all the hideous effects so well 
described as the inevitable result of unmeasured despotism ?-«-U 
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**^ the value of liberty" less known, and are "its pripciples'* les^ 
understood in England than fn America ? Are '^ the feelings and 
practices" involved in our system of colonial bondage less opposed 
t0 those prhicif)le8, or are they less " the consummation of wicked- 
ness/* because they exist under the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment, rather than under that of the United States ? Is it less the 
duly ^f every Englishman than of ^^ every American j who loves 
hu. country y to dedicate has whole life, and every faculty of his 
souly td efface this font stain from its cftaracier f*' in " thfs great 
and humane country" are there ** no scourgers of slaves?" Gan 
we forget, that ^* all are not free with us }" Or has the enfranchise- 
ment of our colonial bondsmen indeed taken place ? And are those 
law? at length abrogated in the British colonies, which/ ^* with im* 
pious caprice, limit the greatcrst of God's blessings to the colour of 
the body ? " We have done much,«it is true, to effect the umversal 
abolition of the Slave-trade; but what single legislative measure 
have we, as a nation, yet adopted, not merely for " tearing 6flf the 
mangles" of our Black and Coloured fellow^subjects in the colo- 
nies, but for lightening the chains of their servitude, for protecting 
t'hem against oppresition, for raising them in the scale of being? 
The pathos of a few occasional speeches, the barren generalities of 
an address to the Crown, the printing of reams of barbarous enact- 
ments, or horrid recitals, or studied apologies for slavery, will ndt 
fulfil the obligations we are under to these wretched outcasts. It 
may be true, that their groans do not echo, nor their chains clank, 
around the walls of our Parliament, as around those of Congress; 
but how many owners of slaves may be reckoned in the two branches 
of pur legislature, whose voice, during the last thirty years, may 
possibly have assisted in preventing either the echo of the groan, 
or the clank of the chain, from reaching our ears ? But it has been 
beyond the power of the loudest clamours either of interiest or pre* 
judice to dfown them entirely; and the stifled sigh, the suppressed 
but imploring murmur, have only pierced the deeper into the heart, 
on account of the distance from which they have been wafted, and 
the efforts made to obstruct their passage. But whether the British 
Parliament catch the sound, or not, it has entered, doubtless, " into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." And if it be true, as we do mnrtt 
conscientiously believe it to be, that " the existence of slavery in 
America is an atrocious xrime with which no measures can he kept, 
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19 it possible for us to contemplate its exiiiteuce within the British 
dominions in a less fearful li^hc ? 

But we shall be told^ that tlie slavery existing in our West Indian 
colopies differs materially m many respeets from thaX which prevails 
HI the United States. We do not mean to deny this. We believe 
tliat^ in one or two particular»| the comparison might prove favour- 
able to our own colonies. The slaves suffer less from cold in the 
West Indies than in America;* and we do not. mean to affirm that 
they are excluded from places of worship^ however infrequently they 
may, in poiut of fact, attend them. In all the grand and essential 
points of pecsonal comfort, however, the balance turns greatly on 
the other side. In America, they are in general more abundantly 
supplied with food. The labour of the held is ttiere^ too, for the 
most part^ of a lighter kind than on sugar plantations. Task work 
is also more prevalent in Amenica than in the WeBt Indies, where 
Jabour i& usually performed by gangs under the immediate impulse 
of the lash. Besides which^ the Black and Coloured population 
have a readier accei*s to the means of religious instruction in Ame- 
rica tlian in our colonies *• 

Our main purpose, in the present review, has been^ by exhi- 
rbiting a series of facts,, to fix the value of certain general principles 
which apply to the state of Negro slavery in all pf^rts of the 
civilised world, and to demonstrate that, in its leading character- 
i^ticsy and more prominent tendencies and effects, it is, token 
uncontrolled by some external injluence which shall make the 
emaucipation of the slave the ultimate end of its regulations, the 
^ame revolting institution, whether administered by Spaniards or 
Portuguese, Frenchmen or Dutchmen, Englishmen or Americans. 

• That the treatment of the slaves in the British colonies must be much more op- 
pressive than it is even in the United St&tes, would se^m to be established beyond 
'clbntrdversy by tlie following comparative statement of the Negro population of Ja- 
maica and of the United States, in the years 1790 and 182a 

Itt I79O9 the number of ^ves in Jamaica is stated by Bryan Edwards at 250^000, 
which, however, he considered under-rated. 

Ib 1810, from calculations founded on the Reports of tlie Assembly of Jamaica, 
t&cy must have been about 320,000. — In 1817 they were rated, on what was affirmed 
to be a BUMre accurate census^ at 345,252, being an addition of only 95,252 in the 
•whole of tiiiat period;, and yet from the year 1787 to the period of th^ Abolition of 
the blave-trade in 1808, 188,785 appear to have been added by importation from 
Africa to the stock in that island, though the comiacncemcut of that in^portatiod is 

four 
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The slavery of the Afric^au rac«, indeed^ as it exists in the domi- 
nions of these nations^ U accompanied by ctrcumstaHces of degrar 
<latioti pecttliar to itself, arisiag from the colour of the uuhappy 
subjects of ft. Stiit the tendency to abuse the power with which 
domestic slavery, under any form, necessarily invests the master, 
is a principle which rests not on any modern discoveries, bat which 
'Comes to us upheld by the historical records of every succeeding* 
age. The only hope which can be indulged of effectually counter* 
acting this tendency, is from the vigilant intervention of some 
authority superior to that of the master, untainted with his preju^- 
dices, and Uninfluenced by his seltish views. In the colonic of 
Spain, for example, where the Government has exercised the entire 
power of legislation, more has beeu done to alleviate the hardships 
of Negro slavery, and to pave the way for its gradual extinction, 
Ihau in the colonies of any other nation* In the British colonies, 
on the Other hand, as well as in the United States of America, 
where the makers of the laws are also the masters of tlie slaves, 

four jears prior to 1791 ; yet this will probalily be cdonteirbakincect by |he admittM 

inaccuracy of 'the returns in 1791. 

In the year 1790, the slave population, of the whole of the United States 

was - - - - -- - - 676,69tJ 

In the year Ii30e it was - - - - - - • 894,444 

In - 1810 - - - - - - 1,191,364 

In - 1820 .- - ^ - . • - - 1,531,431 

The natural increase would have appeared to be considerably greater, if 1 74, 1 42 had 

not bbeh added tq the free Blacks during that period, abbut 100,000 of them hy manu- 

" mission. —W^ 8e6 tha?t Between 1 790 and 1 SOO^e rate of increase was 98j per cent. 

• Between IfiOO and 1810 - .- ^ . . . 33^^ cent. 

And between 1810 and 1820 - - .. - .. -^ - 28 j per cent. 

The small difference in the increase from 1800 to 1810 must be attributed to the 

partial importation from Africa during a short part of that period ; biit this will be 

lor more than' cotmferbalanced by the number manumitted. 

In 1790; tb^iif Jamaica had a »lave population of above - - 250,000 

In 1817 and in 1820, .(the number will probably be found nearly the 

same in Ijoth^ars,) ______ 345,252 

In 1790, the United States' slave population was * - - 676,696 

In 1820, ditto ditto - - - - 1,581,431 

If a S3rstem not more rigorous tlian tlic American system bad been pursued in 

•• Jamaica, the population of tliat island ought, to have beeu in tlie year 1820, 505,775. 

With 188,785 adde<f by imjiortatioR, still the population of Jamaica falls 220,523 

' short of what it otfght td have been, making a iKfference altogether of 409,308. The . 

- bare statement of such a waste df human life, such a cruel counteraction of the iini- 

vei^al tendency of mankind to Increase, renders aU c(xn]m|it supearfluous. 
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thfe legal constitution of slavery has been written in characters of 
blood, and hung round with, all those attributes of cruelty And 
revenge which jealousy, contempt, and terror could suggett. 1/ 
in our own colonies, siuce the agitation of the Slave-trade eontro* 
versy, the barbarous rigour of their earlier statute-books has been 
in some respects softened, may we not fairly ascribe the change 
to the influence of public opinion at horhe, operating on the fears 
t)f the masters of slaves, and forcing them to the reluctant lidop- 
'tion of enactments less revolting in their terms, and which, from 
their apparently humane bearing, might have the effect of averting 
-the dreaded intervention of the imperial legislature ? .But if this 
, view of the subject be correct, and in whatever degree it is so, the 
written law will be apt to fail of its effect^ and to be at variance 
'With the general practice, unless a very vigilant and efficient su- 
perintendence over its execution shall be exercised by the supreme 
anthorities of the State. Hence arises the strong moral obligation 
of parliamentary interference for the protection of the servile popu- 
lation in our colonies, for restraining and punishing the abuse of 
the master's power, and for gradually but effectually putting an 
end to slavery itself. And althouglv slavery, in existing circum- 
stances, cannot, perhaps, be eradicated but by cautious and pro-, 
gressive measures, yet surely by means of judicious regulations, 
vigorously executed and vigilantly enforced, it might be divested 
in the interval of at least a part of its malignity. 

Let it not, however, be suppased that we mean to prefer against 
ihe West Indians, as 'a body, any charge of extraordinary crimi- 
nality, or to intimate that they are peculiar objects of public 
reprehension. It is not so much they who are in fault, as the 
system with which they are, in many, perhaps in most, cases, 
involuntarily connected. It is their misfortune to have been born, 
perhaps, in a sla\e colony, and to have been familiarized with the 
view of slavery from the moment of their birth. It would, be to 
exact from such persons something more than we arp enjtitled to 
look (br, something more than is consistent with the ordinary 
phenomena of human nature, were we, in their case, to regard as 
a murk of singular depravity or inhumanity |he circumstance of 
their differing, in their feelings and habits of thinking- on this sub* 
ject, from those who have been more. favourably situated for form- 
ing a correct judgeH^Nit. This is a consideration, however, which. 
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though: it may-^aann tk•;MIferl€y^f .censure^ .and; <Ia}iii,f9r^«iicl| 
individuals the exerdte of thcLUtmost candouCiand chari^yi da^ in 
l^'degrea- alter theiduty of jthe British pacliament. and Ule3ri(i^h 
piibKc, If ^^the. exisCence of :tlavery^?Ma8. it now Qxiats Jn jmr 
cokxiies, be, -to lise. the. forcible, language, o{.th^i£dtu1»ui;gb. IU^t 
vitwer, ^ an atrocbusitrime,'' then/' eytey:^EngUabiiMin whQ lovef 
his country shoukl dedieate. his whole life,., and every faculty of his 
soul, to efifaqe this foul staiii from its characteri'' as .spie^dUy i|s is 
consistent with tbesafety.and well-being of the parjtiei! ip^re ifn^ 
mediately. .concerned; » ..• . : : 
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ThS m'ain objett of the {iKcedihg article is stated tfr have beeo> 
^' by exhibiting a series' of facts,- to fix the value of^ certain- general 
principles which apply to the otmditicfti of Negro iktvery 4a idl 
divisions of the 'civilized<wdrld| and to demonstrate that in its 
leading charac]^stics, and' more prominent tendencies and effects, 
it ' is, when uneon^olkd by sMne - powerful^ exiemat- hgflumiie 
which shall make the emancipation of the slave the 4iltimate end 
bfits regulations, the -'same revoldng institution,' whether it be 
'kdniiiiist€«ed by SpatiiAArcto orP^»r«Hguese, i>reftchmen i»v*' Dutch- 
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tnen, EngttttinMii or Americans/^ This k also Ae nato: piirposa 
bf the present ptibliieadoii. In {mrsuing tt^ : liowe^r^ we are 
aimious ta avoid the impiitatioii of unfair deafinf^ towards the 
holders of slaves in^ the British eolonies* . We might have hroughl 
forward^ fn abiindanoey proofs of the excessive rigoiir of the slave 
iDode in llie eolonies of the French and Duteb. We mtgl^ have 
ehofvH^ by an indaction of partienlars, resting on the best aiitbop 
ritji with what terrible ferocity that code is often adoriniBtered in 
ptaclice ; how it serves to divest the^frmale character of its most 
amiable attributes, rendering not the mastecs only, battberOiis* 
tresses of slaves, dead alike to the feelings of tenderness and 
delicacy ; and how it converts even the most sacred functions of 
criminal justice into the means* of indulging the worst passions of 
the human heart, and of gratifying a barbarous and sanguinary 
thirst of vengeance. It might be said, however, that, in doing 
this, we were exdting unjust prejudices against our own West 
India planters ; that our own colonial institutions bear in them- 
selves a much milder aspect than those of the French and Dutch, 
and are besides administered by Englishmen, in the spirit, and 
according to the maxims, of English jurisprudence. We will not 
now stop to controvert the correctness of this statement ; we will 
give our countrymen the benefit of the plea, so far at least as to 
abstain, for the present, from illustrating our general position by 
facts drawn from the foreign colonies of the West Indies. The 
proofs alrsrad]!^ exhibited, in coQfirinatKMi of. If^fiain 'been drawn 
from the nature and effects of the slave system in the United 
States, the general spirit of whose legislation and jurisprudence is, 
to say no more, as liberal as -ovr own; and we mean, in what 
fdlows, to confine the examination to the Bntish islands. 

Here, again, we propose to take a view of the state of slavei;y, 
^wMilh iMst* kit admitted^ t>y West Ia|yiiaa^ th^oiielvesp to be ctl^ 
.leas^ ^fAvmrable to the chara^^ter of liheir qrst^ip. We shall not 
itfto^Kiheve/r^aoiirse to the writings of tha^^ble and faithful delinea- 
^loriof NflgrQ^flayery in our fiwjB isJIflKis, the Rev,,iameB Rsujoiay); 
.be^JIMse i^e scenes he Witpess?dr bPW^er ^y may serve tp mark 
,th«\^[««ius <)|:.that institution, it mgbti be lllieged, «re now upwards 
.«f for^ yf^aiis old^ Neither ah^;We hav^ reoourse tq any part of 
. tfifi 9¥i(k«Q^ tfdten bjsfore the pr^vy Council, or befoce Pai;liament, 
.vrtHA.tki 4!MM(iw :4f ,tbe Shw Tffd^jWfl* ficH agHftfd w ibis 
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country. We thall not 4f ea cite, in support of our genetij views, 
the Ustimony of Dr. Pinckard ; nor the recorded atrocities ^ooh- 
municaied by Lord Seaforth in 1804, as illustrative of the state tff 
slavery in the oldest of our colonies, Barbadoes; lest it should %e 
argued, that these authorities do not apply to t\VQ Hetually existing 
state 0{ lyings. > We. shall -abstmn even from ia^ng any stress on 
the still more recent exemplifications of the spirit and tendency o( 
colontaS slavery, ivbicfa are furnished to us in the oases of Huggins 
of Nevis, Hodge of Tortola, and Ravi4ios of St. Kitts; lest we 
should be -charged witli too much confining our view to email aa(l 
instilated communities, where individuab aire less influenced by 
public opinion than in larger societies*. We iecoHect> indeed, to 
have heard West Indians, when these cases were alluded to in 
Parliament, challenge the opponents of the slave system to look^ 
for a just appreciation of its character, not to Our smaller island^^ 
but to Jamaica, which exceeds them all ; in extent of population, 
and the liberal nature of whose institutions they did not hesitate to 
' set up as a model for general imitation. We accept the challenge;; 
'vand we propose, therefore, for the present, to confine our view to 
a consideration- of the slave system as it exists in Jamaica^ ' the 
colony in which we are told that it may be seen under the most 
favourable circumstances, and where we are also told that the 
:^ slaves are under the protectioh'of a humane code of tows, humanely 
and equitably administered. • 

In this delineation, also^^of slavery, as it exists in Jamaica, vfe 
shall abstain IroffA'SelebtiDq^ particular histlmees of cruelty, and 
shall forther abstain from 9peeifyitig such cases of general treat- 
ment, in the madagemetit of pkntations^' a^ might be deem^ to 
be peculiarly harsh tOiA rigOt^oH^i Oil th& contrary, we shall aeiect, 
-for our most prom inenit e^fitftipfe> the case of ati estnte, the own^ 
of which is distinguished ^en in this ^^offintry for gefiitlemanly-anid 
kindly leeling ; and (which is p^haps of still more nhportance) is 
posse^^ of wedth which relieves him from the nibcessltyj t6 whtcrii 
many by their circumstances are unhappily driveir,v6f iestaSbthig 

from their slave« an undue portion of labour^ or irf denying theAi 

•. « _. •••■ t... ''•, 

* het it not be nipposed, tiuit we admit the Taliditjr of the objections to wipph» tm 
' A^yr^MAiptUAcbrifmibMk. proper to We i^rhiU otfidlr dj^pdHottite 

d2 
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Ihft requitite tupplm for their sustentation and cotnfort. lu short, 
the proprietor in question, it is well .known, is himself an excelleut 
master to his slikyes^ and does all in his power to render their 
'fcitu&Ition comfortable. But h^ livei in this country, and is ther^ 
fore^oblig^d to tiust to the agency of others ;. and iu point of faoc 
hia best efforts appear to have been employed in. vain to mitigate 
'the intrinsic oppressiveness of the system. 

Th^'Rev. Thomas Cooper published, in the course of the last 

year, in a periodical work called The Monthly R^po^idorj^; sevetal 

papers, with his name affixed to them, on the subjc^ot.of .^^egro 

Slavery in the West Indies. These papers attract^ . conside^abte 

DOtice, being evidently the production of ap able, i ptelligeiiit j and 

upright man; and naturally niduced persons taking .an interest in 

,the questibu to commtmicate with him upon it. ' The followj|ng 

, statement is th^. result of. these communications^ and it is npw 

^giyen to the public with the permission of Mr. Cooper; himself, 

,who, we are most happy to^announce to. our readers, is engaged in 

preparing for the press a more complete detai} of his observations 

.on Negro Slavery during his residence in the West Indies, - as well 

.aa a fuller development of his .views on the subject. 

,... ... I4 BVpB^if^E OF THB RBY. THOMAS COOPER. . 

.,: In the year:. 1 81 79 Kphert; Hibberit, Esq. of East Hide> near 

Luton, Bedfordshire, engaged the R.ev. Tho^ds Cooper to go 
.oyer to J^smaica^- for the express purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
'tU^bm^y oi improving^ by means of r^^ligipus instruction, the con- 

ditiop of the Negi^oes on his estate •of rGeorgia;, in the pariah of 
, Ham;>yer, i|i; that island. With a view tP render lus task as ^greA- 

aU^l^s |H^ble^,Mr, Cooper was fiuthprized- to pcdopt hisdwu plans 
;0f tuitioi), y fM;oyided they should in no respfect he found incompik- 
;tible;with the oi^^et a^d- management of the pbutation.^' A house 
, was. provided for him, pleasantly situated about a mile from the 
, I^Iegro ivillage, ,ajad he was made quite independent of tlie other 

White people, conneeted with the slaves, .fie readied the estate 
.oo'Chrbtmas'day, 1817,'a^d jcontinued.iipon it for up^^rda of 

three year^, after which he returned to England, where he now 

resides. . . 

X The owuej; of t^'^^estate, who himself : resides in £ngiand| is,' as 

m^ny be inferred firom his proceedings in tliis very instance;, a mifn 
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of great benevoI«i|cc'. He was at the entire expense of Mr. Cooper'a 
uliestoii; and he seemed disposed to spare no outlay which he thougtit 
h'^ely to contribute to the comfort of his slav^^ of whom there wer^V 
about 400 attached to the estate.- The estate had formerly been 
niade to product 400 hogsheads of sugar ; but Mr. Hibbert, con- 
sKlering'that the labour required for the production of so large n 
quantity pressed too heavily upon his slaves, directed that only 300 
hogsheads should be made^ and it is to this moderated scale of 
employment, and to a gang of Negfoes thus favourably circum:» 
stanch, in relation tp their proprietor, that Mr. Cooper's infor- 
mation- refers. 

One great obstacle to his success as a religious instructor, whidh' 
Mr. Cooper had to encounter at the very outset of his undertaking, 
was this, that' the slaves had no time to attend iipdh liirh. ThU 
^11 require a somewhat lengthened explanation, which will serircji* 
at the same time, to throw light incidentally on several material' 
features of the slave system. 

- The season of crop, in other words, the sugar harvest, commenced 
about the time of Mr. Cooper's arrival in Jamaica, and cpntinueC 
for about five months. During that period, the general plahTs,' 
and that plan was followed on Georgia estate,, to begin the manu- 
factuVe of sugar on Sunday evening, and to continue it generally, 
\vithout intermission, either day or night, till about midnight. of 
the fdlowing Saturday, when the work slops for about eig^hteen qir 
twenty hours, to commence again on the Sunday evening*.' In 
o^der to prevent any interruption of this process dur?ng the week,' 
the slaves capable of labour, are^ with some necessary exceptions, 
divided into two gangs or spelfe, which, besides being both fully oc- 
cupied in the various occupations of the plantation during the day,, 
are engaged the whole of the night, on alternate tiightsj'in the.Su- 
siness of sugar making f: Their labour, during crop time, is tJiiis^ 
equal to six days and three nights in the week. An$l in the exac- 
tion of this labdtir, rio distinction is made between men and wo- 
men ; both ate subjeeted to the same unvarying rule. . 

The canes kre caWcd on the backs of mules, or in carts, frooL 

• By an act of the Jamaica legislature of Dec. 1816, it is forbidden to set the susar 
mills to work before Ave on Monday morning. But this regulation appear to have 
beto practically disreg^ed in this instance. 

t Oil mOviy citatM the tvvh gangs or speOs, instead of alternating the w^olc of ^ 
night, labour half of each night, the one being replaced by the other at midnight. 
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the field to the mill. The men employed in thie part of the work . 
have no regular time of rest^ either night or day. Their task i« to . 
keep the mill regularly supplied with canes, and it is only When they . 
have been able, by exertion, to accumulate a quantity there, that., 
they can venture to take rest. It seldom happens that they get a .. 
whole night'a rest at one time. Besides the alternate night of rest 
aUowed to the other slaves, that portion of them who were not at- 
tending the sugar works had half an hour allowed them to sit down 
in the field to eat their breakfast, and two hours further interval of 
labour allowed them, in the middle of the day, generally from one . 
to three. The same allowance of time for breakfast and dinner was 
continued to the labouring slaves the whole year round ^* 

During the five months of crop, therefore, it is pretty ^videnf^ 
that it would have been found ^* incompatible wifh ti^e order and 
management of the plantation'^ to allot any portion of time. for ve- 
ligiouB instruction, unless it were on Sunday. 

But here it will be said, that Sunday was the very day on which 
that instruction might most conveniently and appropriately have 
been given ; and that it could hardly be alleged, with any fairness^ 
tnat the Negroes had no time to attend to religious instruction, 
when the middle of that day might have been set apart for the pur- 
pose. To this arrangement, however, I^r. Cooper found there were 
insuperable objections : it. was wholly *' incoippatible with the order 
uid management of the plantation/' In the first place, the persons 
who had been toiling for six days and three nights iu the preceding 
wisiiek, many of whom had continued that. toil till past midnight on, 
Saturday, could not ^ expected voluntarily to assemblcii at a very 
early hour, to listen to lessons which ^ley had not learned to appre- 
date. In. the next place, Sunday .wa» the only day which was al- 
lowed theih, during the five months of crop^ for cultivating their 
provision-grounds ; for bringing thene^ thefood requisite for their, 
sustenanioe during the week J and for going' to markets 

It may not be generally understood,, that i^ot only is Sunday a 
market-day in Jamaica, but thatj for the NegroeS;! whether as ven- 
ders of the fruit or vegetables or poultry ojr other articles of food 
they may have to dispose of, or as purchasers of the little necessa- 

* 

* The law referred to above .speofies these periods of ba][f an hour and two houni as 
£bm proper intervals of labour during the day.; and it adda that, except in crop time, 
tbe alavct ara not to ba ol^Sgtd to work bffbrt (!▼• in tht. iBQmii^,oc atestr^o jm 



ries ^ ^Mnfcrtt thty may wUh to buy in return^ Sunday fs Ih^ onljf 
market'day. Sucb^ however^ is the fact. 

The distance of' the place inf Inarket^ varying from one to hxe, 
ten, and eveii^ mmie miles, and: which must be twice traversed, by 
such slaves as go to it, and who have generally heavy loads to carry 
thither, tends Airther, independently of the time required for their 
^ales jahd purchaset, to abridge tbe hours which could^ by apy pos- 
sibility, be given to religious woi^hip on the Sunday. 

It is some labour even to fetch on th^t day from their provisioo-, 
grounds the plantains, ^r yams, or eddoes, or.other food which they| 
may require, to feed themselves and any childrep they may have^, 
during the succeeding week ; a labour which is often aggravated, 
bf the distance of those provision^grounds from^ the homestall of 
tfif^ plantation,— *a distance, often eHtending to six^ and sometimes 
even to ten miles. The dbtance of the provision-'grouuds- on Qeorgia 
estate was about three miles from- the Negro village, whicih was; 
thought moderate. Still the very walk thither and. back was suffir 
cient to diminish, by two hours, tbe brief respite frpia. plantation* 
labour which Sunday afforded to the slaves^ 

But besides these difltereni uses to wluch the Sunday was ne<;eii^ 
sarily appropriated, there remained another qf a 9tiU more en^roqe* 
ffig nature. . Sundiqr was the QHiy day which was allowed, to ih§ 
ilavef, durmg crop\^fir cultivating and keeping ji^. order their pro* 
vishn'grmmdSjJirofM which propision-graunds they d^iye4 their JM^i 
fkeafitcfsulsisfteneeyii^iifteatc^fit aw^kly allowance of se^n pr.^ighf 
herrings to each adult, and half that number to each iPJI^it^^ ^^,^ 
fSttktlA present of apottod or two of salt- fisb at Christmas^ I^, there^ 
finpe,-tkey neglectcd^o employ iti their provi^ion^grounds a su^cieni , 
pevtion <»f the Sunday;,, to aefsure lo.^hem i|n i^eqy^te supp^of foodL 
f hey might be reduced te : absolute want y and al(hou|^ji tfier linBuit 
liiight be suppKe^:yM Cbe n^l^ woiifkl Qof; fiul to he piuniiiKea. . 
When all these ctrcumiianoiesi j^^ weigjhed, we. sbj^ll have; nojd^^ 
ffeiihy in comprehending Imwitw^ thi|t Mn (^oofet^ ^urihj^tli^ 
fivsc five or six mohtfaa of bis^ veside^ci? on Geor^gia estatje, ti5bui8 
fifid no time for the religious instruction of the slaves, whic^' wm 
conipatib(9udihit$9rd^a9^^n§g^ent» . 

'* The Sunday shone no Sabbath^y to them.*' 

■■■■'■ ■ ■ ' ' •■ '■■• . .•..,«••' ■ ' . . 

Nor waa tbeir casa, iQ',^is. yeepcctjOh M^s Hibb^rt's estat^y af all 
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peculiar. It was the cdinih<Mi lot of the plantatiori ^laTel fevaiaUy • 
throughout the island. 

' Cirop-time, fiowei^, lasted only for iive or'atimost-sipc inont;hs 
of the yean' How did Mr. Cooper succeed durifig the;remainitig > 
six or seven months ? During those' months;- as well- as rduring . 
crop-time, the Sunday was wh'oHyand ekelusively applied, in the 
case of the sUves, to the yaridus secular objects already mentioned ; . 
but chiefly and above all, Sunfjiay being the day especially appro- 
priated f6r the cultivattoti of their provisions-grounds; which were 
the allotted source of subsistence for themselves and their families 
nirhile eng^ed in the weekly labours of the ' plantation, ^ it was hll 
to be impossible to, require that a portion of it should- be given to. 
attendance on religious instruction, at least unless an ecjuivalent 
portion of time had beeii given them, during the week, for the' pur-, 
ipose of cultivating their grounds. But, even thein, to have enforced, 
such attendatice on the Sunday would have proved agrievous impo- 
sition. It would have operated as' an interdict from attending 
iiriarket, on the only day on whieH there was any miafket. to attend. 
Under these circumstancear,' even Mri Cooper was forced, to admit 
that it would have been the greatest cruelty to compel tb^-slaves to 
attend Divine worship onL'Sundays. 

^ But it ihiEiy be' asked whether hlMitie; except! Sunday^ isf given 
to the slaves'for the rinsing of food. >^ The law'of the idahd^rcquirea 
pat one day ih a fortnight; except duririg-the time of crop^ should 
be'^alloiyed to the sla^^eii, exc/t;es$ve ^ iSsnday, for cultivating their 
prov?si(^h-'gfounds*.- ' This wbiild ambuntto^rom fourteen to six^ 
teen '.jdk^s iii the year. The prOpi^ietot of r<3eoi^a was^ faowsev^r, 
inore libiqfal than the law. There l^'Bl«rt&>wepe allowed fer.thii 
»un)OB^'{and other propril»tbi^ ih thlit*^C|Uai>ler> Mr; Cooper thinks^ 
may Ivaye been equally liberal) cfterySatiMday after crop;, iiiiiil they 
*^ k&n to dig the iahd iHtrv hxA^ for itbte^ Ml^-planC, when thtfy werf 

owed only 'every seedhd 9iEi^rday:^i<8{f -this arrangement, the 
l^egroes Deloi^^^^ Georgialiad abdni twenty-eight. day$ iiTrtha 

jear- allowed them for the citltivtftioif bf llieir grounds, '..besides 
Sundays. ■■...:.■ ^--.-^ 

Ab this time, however, hkUb^eh^giVen'them forih'e express purr 

.'..■.. 

'. .: * See ^e amended Slave Act of Jainaica, presented to the House of Commons, 
along with Tfunoui other papers respeciiiigdit Wist Indies, «ki ^le'lOih'Jiiae, ISIS. 
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pWfnitfVayifigtheitifood^; 'it would hive bctn>utiju)itt« tiw^ riivrei^^ 
aod'WotsM iiave' placed bolh religion 'and ils minister in an ddicmg- 
ligttty^lHbd any part of itbeen authorilativiely'divertedtfirpM iU ori- 
ginal destination, with a view to attendanqe upon him. Acoord- 
ingly jt'wasagrecfd. tbat^ ont -of* cr6p^!«n; afternoon every fortnight 
sboidd be allowed; for relignnis worships and instruction;' MT.Cobper» 
had thus an .opportunity of preaching to thestaves about eleven or 
twelm'titnes in the yean But the moment crop begao^ there was: 
an- entire cessation for five or six nK)nths< of all meetings of the 
kind.''>> .«■ • : • ■ 

'. After lemainingiin this unsatisfiEictory state for upwardt- of three 
years^ Mr. •Cooper', aar has been already remarked^ quitted Jamaica 
and returned to Great Britain. He justly observes, that it oould 
perhaps hardly be expected that he slvouid have consented' ^ofcon* 
sume hfs tiine^mongst <a people to whom* be conld pieach bnij^ 
twelve times in rthe-year.' • > * ■'.' j ■■ 

- Hiivir)g:thua made ottr readers iti^ some- measure ac^^inted with; 
the- respectable witness to whose testimony we mean in the .first in- 
• ^tanceUo refer: them^ we shall now proceed to adduce his. fcnrthee 
evidence^'both as it respects' the .particular estate oh* which: heTe«^ 
sided, and the condition of the slaves generally in the island; When 
the ^talemciits are 'general^ theyare- to be* considered as,oompre« 
hcftiding Georgia, unless that estate be particularly iexcepted.* 

. .''iV.l',-, "' . ' : '•/: : . / ■ .- ■■:■'■■ ■■ >',:.' .^. ■ : / • *. 

':'..■< y.V^Si€ae qfMomls and ReUgum.^ r 

•^ Thte^ Mr'. Coopeip state*, is'as bad as can Well be imaginedboth 

amoiig Whites and BlhcKis. ^ With scarcely any ^xcejftiohs/ ail of 

the fermeir descriptibh,' residing oh plantations^, live in a state of 

-Open And avtwiW^^cohculnnage with Black or Coloured women;. The 

' gertWaV phJBIgacy, in this respect, is perfectly^ Notorious and- undis*- 
gJls^d*'; and-bn'e^ieiteiftbf it is^ that the'youtlg wditien onostates, 
instead of-bedj^rtning tinfotherd' of ' ishildten/ate at^ i^ Nearly aga made 

. Ihe'hieine'ifi^trtirh^ilt^ of liceiltkms gi-^^^^ -It- is ><rell known 

Wat ifKfet itoWfls* 0^ »nirieteeif dut of I^WtyiWhlte • meiii arr ruined 
4)^t%^6v nkf^'b^^n ^ month' in the isKa^d. ^They g^t into habits 

\W» "rt c t t il itotf , <*ii gtiing tabe&rUi dMhetfie .^oAiestic'wboisttmA^ thn^ to brH^ 
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of debauchery^ and erary idea of religion Tariisbcs. Mr*.CoofMrf 
does not recollect to haiw seen a single White man diere^ ivh<^' 
showed any selrious concern about religion, excepting some Mia- 
stbnaries. 

There is no regular marriage instituted amongst the slaves ; in** ■ 
deed, the women will say they would not Jie such fools as obbeent^ 
to be confined to one man; their eagagements, tberefove, ire.- 
merely temporary^ and are not coniidered as at all bkidihg;: 
Mu Cooper never heard of any attempt, by agreement between 
masters, to bring ' together on the same plantation a man and wife; 
who Kved on difieieht plantations. Nor could it in general be of 
any very great use to do so, while there is no such thing aoKMig; 
them as a marrii^e^tie. 

It is,' doubtless, in part owiiig to^this causey and to the uaiverfaaL 
ptofiigacy of triannefs |irevailing among Blacks. and Whiles, tfaafc 
the Negroes in Jamaica are a very unprolifie race t ho/i that thej? 
are so natiirallyi — but tbey are made so by the bmtatizlag and de- 
moralizing system of governmient under which they live,' wbtdi Hi 
notoriously most unfriendly to the production of iifey and, in several 
ways, tends directly to its destruction. Among other thingi^ il 
causes Ae women to he extremely careless of themselves .whetl 
breedmg, so that miscarriages are very dsmmon ; and it produeftl 
also the most jnis|6rableneg;lect of their children. . { 

The Negroes on Georgia estate do not keep up their numbers. 
There were in one year only seven births^ iSuMgh-'the whole popu- 
llitibn is ftbout four hundred^ ' Mr. Cpoper.fittributea this nopr«in- 
kicliease to th^ir -morally degraded'Conditioii J ^o prosta tuition and 
its various consequences, including disease ;, to hard work,, and Uf. 
aeverity of pmlishment. Indeed, he opnsidera that Having no ojthef 
fliotive to exertion jn.thdr present staffs, they would fnot Wpdi.j4 
9ifl, were it not that neglect would be visited witfeaev^rq puniskmeof^^ 

In Jamaica the slaves i^re scarcely ev^r.taMght tari^. . . .; 
' Ineveryparish there is a rector, wbo,.g^nerajiyspeaki9g,pi;eaci^ 
•every Sunday morning at the paprish ehurck | f^d a cu^fite,,i)^oli|^ 
a cbapel. The si^rvice, howev^, jtakes place at the veiy t^pp^wU^ 
may be called high-change at the Negro market. • Nfr. Cooper, 
-when be attended church, may have seen twenty or tjiirty Negrpes 
there, (whether skives or free he eotild not say,) and prsbahly about 
a dozen ^Whites. ' The greater part of the congttgaihm emibisted 



of frf^Qr ^Iulattoisff« Tiu^ .r^uli^r cbur^'-acrvi^e. war re^^ 4tu]. m^ 
sermon ppeached, which, however, was not at all adapted \o thi^ 
Blacks*. It js required by law that there should be aervici^ in t|ie 
afternoon, after market should be over,. 130 suit thef time of Neri 
groe$,^wl)en dl who might attefid should be'ciateehiised r btit this 
ha^^noi bjeen done in the parisi). of Hanpver } atid be fatUeves: n^i 
in the adjoining parishes,, excepting for a: short time atfijst* k; 
may: have dropped in.iconseiiltteitoeof tibe :non«-atte]»dA9cep of.tfa^j 
Negroes; -, . . .^.,, 

To. obviate the con^plaint that had be€ffl(.ma4e:iQ Englani^ of l^tmi 
wati^t of Christian instruction ,for the edaves, aaiact wtfs paes^d ifin.^ 
stituting a curacy in each parisb> ekpressly for their bei^efitt*. Tbfti 
act states, that the curates shall appropriate two dagra in eve ry wee)( . 
tQ:go.to6ome one or other of the estates in: rotation^ an4 (there; tt» 
petfocm the dutiea of his office^ 4ndtb insturuet aH sl&tes wiJIiog f^< 
bfiJQstructed^ pramded th^ consent of the persofi in passe^si&tn rftli6\ 
estMie.befirslQliained. In consequence of.Uie necessity of 43b^ii^, 
iog thjsi aonsent, Mr. Coo|>er was informed, by the curate ctf H enovcsr : 
p#r^., that be might apply to tenes^tes^ befoce be got lc)av0 t(0 
pfea«b oi. ene^ These appUcationsJied- r&^referenoe.only to wi^ek* 
dliiy]i»;. for: it would have. been 4>byiousIy idieigreatM: cruelty to coqir 
pelilJie atkodamie of the sbnres at woRsb^oa. Sunday* Biith: tbe 
rector and curate of Hanover pibish said (oiiil the. flto^e was '>ue of. 
the ^joining. parishes) that dieji. were.of np; uaertaithe slaves aa in* 
strueton^ and tbat^ under existing^drcunlslance^ il)Wi»iikip pssibtff 
theyshould*. And as for the. Curates' Abl^itiwas gtneiraHy faeli % there 
to ihave been passed for the satisfaction of SngUndi end not . Edt iAji 
l^dpd ^it was likely to producea.' 

, :Tbe.^bhajca€ter given by Mr. Cooper of the slaiHes isettcb as mighf; 
bis expected to* be formed by a state' of . oppression^ and'degUi idatioti^ 
sucb.as.theits,.and in. tb6 total absence of aU:i£rtel)eetlia)r,-or mpi^il 
and: religious cotture. . He represents thiem as^addieCed^ito tbi tfeving]^ 
but: he adds, this* to. this vice, ;in some caseS; they^re s' tropgl|( 
t^tfipted, by>the:unreasodfiblfi conduct of i the pbutu^<f th^mi5e)ve% 
Tlu^igeQeralfy xeftisei to ^11 any of their (l\]gar'ijt.fhe}tsh^^d V^ 
cmae^neiiffSiis^.thjit jthose>wii<> aie not sugar-tplas itetH^^ caKri^ KoeiiPff 
ilwQi^Jnr i^;.Opnoealisd and smuggled mvagifi. Jil tti^ (i^griQ. T Ofar]f^ ' 
vitrei . iti fe dyt;stolea.sJUgar« Mr. Cooper^ whpt :refw^d : to, \\ aiy ftux 
8Ufh)^w^9b)it^tolU»lltbQ:atk)rnilyi^fo^ tb^t if' b<i wenW 



Mt allow hiM tofaalNraomeiaigar on the «iUte^ be must send* to 
LohdOfi for it. " 

/''Phe foUowing passage we give entire. It is taken from aietter 
of Mr. Cooper's in the Monthly Repository 6f 1822, p. 494. 
• *^' Liberty seems evidently to bethiei natural right of every human 
b^ilfgf» Why not then admit ^f their being prep^tred for the en<* 
jdymeht' of privileges which cannot beheld from ttiem without 
aetifig > contrary to the sacred Iaw« of '^ truth and justice ? The 
planters^, however, are not the only persons with whom I wduld 
t^mohstrate upon this subject; for all who indulge i)i ihe con- 
snmptioti cif West India produce, or contribute in any way to the 
nfraintenkti^ of the present order of things in our «ugar- islands, 
ought in cdmmoA fairness to bear their share of the blame. With 
What propriety caii a consumer of rtfui or M^ar cast a stone at thsi' 
cuUivatof of the sweef cane ? The. Negro is the injured individual |-' 
he is robbed of his liberty, and, with that, of every thihg that can 
render a ratitonal existence desinible. He is. denied all the advJMi-* 
tages of education, condentned to the vitest ignor^nci?, lest, by 'be* 
' coming informed, he should discover and seek to rembvie) the cause ' 
of all his tinmerited' misfortunes. He cannot marry, and iir 'thereby ' 
not merely, tempted,' but in a maimer ixnnp^lled, to form tfai^ tbosis^t 
tod most disgusting^ol^iiefhions; I - would appeal tathe^om^rtioti dii' ' 
cernntent and feeKngb of miinkind^ whether marriage can e»stwher^' 
tiihifd personhns it Hvhis powerto^^p in anddi^aul'the.'boiy 
teaguei. Now, every onef knows^hat this istirtilally Uiecase wliK 
#espect to the slanrvs in the West Indies. Thd conni^ctibfas whrch 
they foriKi do not alwa^ tike place between individualsbeloriginie to • 
the same proprietor ; in numerous instances they ftrdthe property o£^ 
diJBfer^nt masters. But it is no uncommoh thing for 'the inhaibitiLfits 
of one plantation or settlement to be removed to another, situated' 
j^tafrhaps'on the opposite side of the Island; and- consequently^ in - 
aB'kich casi^sy^husljaiids, wives, and cirildren, belintigfng to ot^er- 
gkngsy ar^, contrary no doubt to the' wiisbeef ofi^the respectil^' 
vftastera; left behiad^ ; Others again are seized, and sold to ^"^tkm • 
debttf of their boners; , These evils might be rembv^d by -attadilnj^! 
fhi^m to- the soily-but then others would-remain-bf a.nbture^^Sihnodt' 
c^!{fifEiHy formidable, ' Every siavci being com[Mled^i 'tfudei^ "p^lti of' 
ieorporal' punishment, to yield injplicit obedience io tWe will' bf this' 
biast^r"^ the ^feas w^li a4 the husbttnd 'would be' undei* the- neoti^' 
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.•ity of joining a gang: under the .command of a driver^ and, in.^saifi 
of not giving .him , satisfaction^' to submit to- the • most degrad- 
ing chas^i^em^t ; adBaini^ered- Mn the. nio9t indecent manhief. J 
have ki^Dwn them point' to.|;hipg^ of thisde^cription^ for tliepiuy- 

?pose qf sho>vi(ig l^atii is impossible for tfaemftoraatry; * Over thtir 
phildrep it is obvipua^that thc^.^ould have no - authority reiBeuibUofi: 
tbatwhichpiareiH^ iri a free epuntry possess •: they could only Jieane 
them tlie faipe wretched inheritance which tikey Tecfeired from tbQir 
ancestors^ ; Hepo^* those who have childi;en ar^tgenecally careless 
in respect to the habits they form^ and . the lives they lead. >.They 

/know-thjsy can never sink lower in- the <cale of .society 'than they 
already find themselves plajced^ atid they have nohof^ of ri^lDg. 
A regular Jia^ of orderly conduct may save them frotaSi Ih^ iashy.b^t 
it ca^.. efifect no radical change in their {Qonditionb TJbe highlit 
office tp whic^ they barf ever aspire is that of a driver,-r^n offiae 

. which' no., one^' not destitute of every manly and' generous feeling, 
could, w^h to hold,. In short, <they.ihavet nothing ta giun;>fUi^ 

• nothing . to lose ; ihey have ' no cliai^acter at stake '^ A. :g<)Qd:namf, 
which Solomon says, ' ^ is rather to be choseti.than great. ri^hes,^^a 
of no avail toitlien). • Tlieir wo;th is [estimated by the: aUfXigth .^ 
their bodies, fin,d:thQ talent imd disposition to 'perforol.iihfir.mc^teifi' 
work. .The greatest yillaifi, therefore, in it- ufiofal; re&p^t^ 409y.be^ 
ai^d siMEQetimed is,the most vahtabje slave;: the; liatiu-al co^se^uiMKe 
of all which is, that the Negroes, ad .a people^ iu-^ as. destitute of 

; <29«reQt n^orality as they are of liberty. Chastity is utterly out of 
iJiie i^uestion amongsi the whole tribe, and .both mea and women 
are, fouod X<> vindicate as innocent, practioes.whichiit' is scarcely 
'8Uowabterto.:tiam^apionget Christians. This is foilowed bylow 

'.euhning and* contempt of truth, a determined resdEutiontto thieve, 
an^ ' th^ ; greatest - ayeirsion : to every .species of labour, i Gratitude, 

• affection,' fidelity^ activity, and) courage, make nopart of the ci»a- 
raoter of the West India slave; and yet thousands- and tens;;of 

. thousdndB ha^ been ^reoeiyed.into the congregatioaiof: Christ's 
' flock> and sighed with the>iEiigaof the cross,' &c.&Ca ^ Ihave been 
present, more than once, at the christeniYig of twoior.ithcee 
hundred of them, and repeatedly conversed with persons who have 
been thus regenerated. Need I add tnat the whole is a solemn 
mockery ^f what tlKB't)^q»lef llro exhorted to' regard: as -a Christian 
t rife'? No effort/ ^Hkte^e^ that I cbtild ever learn is. iriade^fiQ'^^- 
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fpare them for v the ceremony^ or, after it is performed, to enforce 
its design* The poor creatures get a new name, with which they 
are miglitiiy pleased, and some of them are said to fancy themselves 
out of the reach of Obeah or witchcraft. Within the last few years, 
it is true, curates have been sent out for the avowed^ purpose of 
'{nstmcting them in religion ;. but, it is to be feared, they meet with 
'fio adequate success. The Negroes cannot attend on their service on 
' a Sunday ; and when I left Jamaica no regulations had been made, 
^ I believe thought of, for ailovt^ng them time in the week. 
These Missionaries are expiected to visit several estates every wedt, 
for the purpose of preaching to the slaves, if they can obtain leave 
•ef the proprietor, or person acting in his place, to do so. But tbb 
-they very seldom get; on some estates not at all, on others once 
^'or twice in the year ; so that their presence ifi the island can betrf 
'little importance. I have heard it, indeed, repeatedly declared 
'that the Curates' Act was intended for England, not for Jamsaca;, 
'SiTid this really appears to me to be viewing the subject in its tnie 
'light ; for it must have been known, before it was passed^ that the 
planters would not allow the slaves any opportunity for attending 
on their new instructors, and th^ consequently, sudi a law Could 
'have no tendency tp improve their condition. In a thousand in'-- 
'Stances the clergy aM rather to be pitied thati blamed; and -I ha^e 
•^fM the least •doubt that many a curate most deeply lam«lkts -tllit 
• ever he crossed the Atlantic." *•■* 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Cooper observes, that if a man WNMdd 
;:but ^ fix on bis mind a clear picture of a Hfkaster trending wiMs 
slave with the feet of despot ism f he would perceive •ibe duel 
mockery of the same individual pretending^ while In such an «tti- 
^tude'y tO: raise his wretched victim withthe hi(nd6f mercy.'' Theie 
, is,, hft affirms, among slave- hdders generally, '^ the stconjgest iprt- 
juidice'to: atiy thing which is in any way calculated to open the 
'mmdft of their people."— ^^ Ignorance, gross ignorance/' isten- 
. ceivect to be ^* the grand prop of Negro slavery.'' Nay,-he.beUeves 
i it to be the common opiuion^n JamaicH^ ** that the Negroes. Bke 
' mn inferior spedes.** , .;. 

• 

, , 2. General Treahnenf. ,,.,,,• 

The gang* always woA before the wbip^ wJ^mK.!* ^ Y^ry wighty 
.^»i powerful inHrumwt, . The.disirerjiiiait nlwuys iniishMjl, 
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«lid dfir^ the Negroe^y men ana women without disUnctioA, m he 
would drive horses or cattle in a team. Mr. Cooper does not .isay 
that he is always using the whip, but it is known to be always 
present, and^ready to be applied to the back or shoulders of any 
ffiko flag at their work, or lag behind in the line'*^. The driver, 
who is generally a Black man, has, the power not only of thus. 
ftiuHilatiog the slaves under him to exertion, by the application of 
the whip to their bodies while they are proceeding with their.work ; 
but, when he considers any of them to have commitb^d a bult de- 
SQTViltf of a .more serious noticef. he h^s the ppwer also of prd^ 
t^tivigt!bem-(\9omen as w^ll as m^}.on the ground, cauung tlictii 
to bf , held firmly do^ by other Negroes, who grasp the h&ads and 
1^01 of t^eir pcoetrate companion, when he may inflict upmi the 
bare posl^iors such a number of lashes as he may deem the fault 
to hajife merited; the whole number which he may infliQt at on|D 
time, without the presence of the overseer, being, by the Slate Act 
of iSt^f limited to ten. One. of the faults which the driver ttiost 
frequently ^punishes in this way, is that of coming too kite tp the 
^Id either m the morning or after dinner. Those who arrive after 
the fixed time are pretty sure to get a few, perhaps Avt or sis 
lashes. Mr. Cooper, on qne occasion, saw three or fourfold 
.women come, too late ;. tbey knew they weve to be whipped, and 
lis soon as they c^ne up' threw themselyes dowi\ on the ground to 
leceiv^ the lashes ; sonie of them received four, others six lashes. 
T^ese minor punishments, Mr. Cooper says, are very frequent. 
J(Iei)elieves that seldom a day passes without some occurring; and 
^1^ has belled of ^ many as sixty Negroes being flogged in. one 
ippming ftir being fate. 

.^ Nfore: serious pui^^ments are only inflicted by the authority: of 
the ovei^seer;, an^ thejnode of their infliction is usually the ^ samp 
jis has foe^m already described. Whether the oflender be male cir 
iemaif, pr$d3ely the same course is pursued. The posteriors are 
.in%de bi^re, and the off^der is extended prone on tt^e ground, (1^ 
.Ufmds and feet being firmly held and extended by other slaves;; 
when the dnvejr, with his long and heavy whip, inflicts, under this 



* In one of his printed letters, in which he is replying to an objection, Mr. Cooper 
Ificidentally but very significantly remailcs, that ** to a Jamaica man** it would be 
ttuly Mfeomiiiuig f< to team tbat the whip #a» not needed/ or thait its -sound waa 

»»■".; ■ . . • • ; 
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e}'eof the overseer, the nufnber of ladhes which he /iiiayordffrv***' 
lash, when the skin is tender and not rendered calloira by repeated 
punishments, making aii incieioii on the biiltoeks/ and thirty- or 
forty such lashes leaving them mu a dreadfully lacerated and* bleed^' 
ing stale. • Even those that have become the most -callous cannot 
long resist the force of, this terrible instrument,- when ^ppli^ hfii 
skilful huid, but become also raw and bloody ; indeed^ usi.stretigth 
of skin can- withstand Its reiterated application. ' '^ 

These punishments are inflicted by the overseer ' whehe^r he 
thinks them to have been ^ deserved. He has fio writtetr rukifto 
guide his conduct> nor' are the occasions at all defined* on •wMeH'b^ 
may exerbise the power of punishnient. . Its exJercise is'regulftted 
ivhcJly and solely by his own discretion. An act of neglect or of 
disobedience, or even a look or a word supposed to imply ihsolencei 
no less than desertion or theft or contumacy, may be thuspiAiiefaled ; 
and they may be thus punished without trial and without tipperi} 
Hi the- mere pleasure and fiat of the overseer. Doubtless, any^'slare 
inBj, after* having been pxinishedy cohiplain of his overseer" to the 
attorney of the estafe, or to a- magistrate;' but iwich 'tondplaatit 
^of^li does him more harin than good. . 

The 'law professes to limit the number of lasher which sh«>ll be 
given at one tiine to thirty -mne; but neftther tliis law, nor anj^iotheir 
which professes.to' protect the slave, can-be of 'mtich practical Tje*- 
•nefit to him ; it cannot, under existing circumistahces^'b^ eriforccfd^ 
«nd its existence in the statute book therefbre is.but a iho^K^rt. 
A Negro, especially one who is the slave of an absentee propritetof, 
may be cisnsidered as entirely in the power of thebvisfsffer, who'h 
his absolute master^ and may be at the same instant his laWgiVel^^ 
accuser^ and judge; and may hot only award sentence, but order 
ito execution^ And supposing him to act iinjustly, or eveii- cruelly, 
he has it in his power to prevent any redress from the law. The evl^ 
dence of a thousand slaves would avail nothing to his couviction-; 
and, even if there were any disposition in the inferior Whites to 
inform or to bear testimony against him, he has only to take care ' 
that the infliction docs not take place in their presence. '■ ' 

In point of fact, Mr, Cooper believes that the limitation of the 
number of lashes to thirty-nine is practically disregarded, whenever 
the overseer thinks the oGfeuce deserving of a {arger ni^^a^n^e of 
punishment. The information be received on this subject all jMiit 
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pa show that the law was not attended to. One overseer told hiiQi 
that a woman had disobeyed his orders, and he put her in the stocks 
by way of punishment. She complained to the attorney of this pro- 
ceeding. He ordered her to be thrown down on the ground, in the cus- 
tomary manner, and thirty-nine lashes were inflicted on her naked 
posteriors; after which she was raised up, and immediately thrown 
down again, and received thirty- nine lashes more, applied in the 
same manner. 

The. law permits the Negroes to make .their complaints to 
magistrates.* In one case several Negroes went to complain to a 
magistrate of their want of houses, or proper accommodation. Mr. 
Copper saw them, on that occasion, at the niagistrate's door. The 
magistrate, however, told him it would never do to interfere in such 
matters ; for, if they did, there would be no getting on between 
masters or overseers, and magistrates ; and, with respect to these 
complainants, what he did was to desire them to return home and 
trust to their master's kindness : and Mr. Cooper thought that, all 
things considered, he could not well have done otherwise. 

Two women, who were pregnant, desired to quit the field during 
rain, on account of their pregnancy. The overseer refused them 
perinission. They went to complain of this refusal to a magistrate, 
but were stopped in their way by a neighbouring overseer, and by 
him thrown into the stocks until he sent them back to their own over- 
seer, who put them again into the stocks on their own estate, and 
had them flogged. Of this proceeding they complained to the at- 
torney. The attorney was of opinion that the overseer had acted with 
undue severity ; but he considered the women to have been highly to 
blame for attempting to complain to the magistrate; whereas, he 
•aid, they ought in the first instance to have complained to him. 

It is common for Negroes, who have been guilty of what is 
deemed a serious offence, to be worked all day in the field, and 
during the intervals of labour, as well as during the whole night, . 
to be confined with their feet fast in the stocks. In the case of 
one Negro, who was so confined for some weeks, Mrs. Cooper 
begged hard to obtain a remission of his punishment, but did not 
succeed. Another Negro, belonging to the estate, was a notorious 
runaway. Being taken, he was flogged in the usual manner, a3 
3everely as he well could bear, and then made to work in the field. 
During the interval of dinner-time he was regularly placed in the 
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•tocks^ and in them aUo he was eonfined the whole night. When 
' he lacerations, produced by the flogging he had received, were 
sufficiently healed, he was flogged a second time. While the sores 
were still unhealed, one of the Book-keepers told Mr. Cooper that 
maggots had bred in the lacerated flesh. Mr. Cooper mentioned 
the circumstance to the attorney, who did not manifest any sur- 
prise on hearing 1t. 

An old African Negro, well known to Mr, Cooper, who appeared 
to possess a sound and superior mind, and was reckoned the best 
watchman on the estate, was placed to watch the provision-grounds 
for the use of the overseer's house. These were robbed, and th^ 
robbery behig imputed to his neglect, he received a very severe 
flogging. The old man declared (Mr. Cooper does not vouch for 
the truth of the excuse) that he could not help what had happened, 
the grounds being too extensive for him to guard them effectusdly, 
80 that while he was on one side of them, the Negroes could easily 
steal on the other. This flogging made a great alteration in the 
old man, and he never seemed well after it. In two or three weeks 
another robbery occurring, he received a still more severe flogging 
than before. One morning, while Mr. and Mrs. Cooper were at 
breakfast, they heard a groaning, and going to the window, skW 
this poor man passing_,along in a state which made Mrs. Cooper 
shrink back with horror. Mr« Cooper went out to him, and found 
his posteriors, which were completely exposed, much lacerated, and 
bleeding dreadfully. He seemed much exhausted. He attempted 
to explain the case, but was incapable from fatigue and suflfering. 
A Negro boy was standing by 5 the old man pointed to him,' and 
•aid, " Massa, him tdl you.'* The poor old man from this time 
wast liever well or cheerful, and he soon afterwards died. 

Mr. Cooper never saw a ^legro, who, when uncovered, did hot 
exhibit marks of violence, that is to say, traces of the whip, on his 
body. 

It has been already mentioned that the Negroes on this estate, 
aiid the same is the case generally throughout the island, have no 
food beyond a small allowance of salted fish, except what they raise 
on their own grounds; Sundays, and a certain number of days be- 
side, being allotted for their cultivation, - 

The Negroes have in general too few houses; but the having a 
house to themselves, be it ever so bad, giv^s some feeiihg of im- 
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poTtance. On Georgia there are many houses built in rather a su- 
perior style, which have cost the proprietor a heavy sum of money; 
but in general their huts are like sheds. They are made with posts 
put into the ground. The sides are wattled, sonie being plastered 
with mortar, and some not. They are thatched, sometimes 
shingled. They often have one room to sit in, with one or two for 
sleeping. They lie on boards, or on a door covered with a mat of 
their own niaking, and sometimes a blanket for covering ; but they 
have not all bbankets. A wo^ian with children has a blanket, and 
also the aged men ; but many men have none. 

S. Emancipation. . 

If the mother be three degrees removed from the BlacK, her 
eiiild by a White man is free, and classes, in point of privilege, with 
Whites. 

White men occasionally give freedom to their mistresses anci 
their children. But this, in all cases where the mistress and her 
cihildren are not the slaves of the White man, must be effected by 
purchase, and, of course, with the owner's consent. But such pur- 
chases cannot be effected when the estate is mortgaged, or the 
owner is a minor. White men often, complain that the owner is not 
compelled to give freedo^ to their children, on his being paid their 
value. In all cases where slaves are made free, a bond must be 
given that they shall not become chargeable. 

Free Blacks and persons of Colour pay all taxes, and perform 
military duty in the colonial militia, precisely as the White?. Ac- 
cording to the number of Negroes which each planter possesses, he 
is obliged to have upon his estate a certain number of White persons, 
or to pay a certain sum for each deficiency.' Thi^ is with a view 
to prevent the militia from falling off in numbers. Free people of 
Colour, though they are bound to serve in the militia, yet are of no 
avail in freeing any estate on which they may be employed from 
this penalty. Indeed, from the prejudice existing against them in 
the minds of the Whites, it is in very few cases that they are em- 
ployed on estates, which, considering the perfect competency of 
inv(^y of them, they feel to be a great hardship. So far indeed are 
theyfrom being encouraged in Jamaica, that their increase is viettred 
with apprehension, as adding to the danger of insurrectibn. , Muich 
jealousv it entertained of them, especially when they have been 
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educated in England, where tbiey liave been treated as men, and on 
a footing of equality witKllieir White brethren. And yet Mr. Cooper 
is of opinion, and in that opinion we entirely concur, that ** the 
principle of gradual emancipation,'' though the subject of so much 
alarm to West Indians, affords the best means of remedying the. 
evils of the system, with safety to the master. and the slave. 
, It is a strong proof of the degrading light in which free persons 
of Colour are viewed by the Whites, that these last never introduce 
even their own children into company. It was thought a very ex- 
traordinary thing, on one occasion, to see a father riding in a gig 
with his own Coloured daughter. Coloured persons reputed to be 
children of tlije owners of the estates are sometimes held as slaves 
upon them, and have been even sold along with them. 

Many of the free Negroes are industrious, and succeed very -well, 
although they never think of hiring themselves to the planters to 
work in the field. It could not indeed be expected that they should 
submit to the degradation of working under the lash. They are ob- 
jects of great respect to the slaves, but are kept at a distance by the 
free Browns, who consider themselves as rising in rank as they ap- 
proach to the cQlour of Whites, 

Very great difHcuIty is experienced by Negroes iu obtaining their, 
freedom, even when they are able to pay for it ; because those who 
by their industry and frugality have realized the means of purchas- 
ing their freedom, and who, therefore, are most worthy of it, and 
also likely to employ it most beneficially, are the most valuable 
hands. Mr. Cooper knew three valuable men who wished to pur- 
/ vliase their freedom. They had long applied in vain to the agents 
of the proprietor resident on the spot. They at length, hou^ever^^ 
" pbtained their end, by an application to the proprietor himself, 
theq in England. After this a fourth made many efforts to obtain 
his freedom by purchase; but they proved unavailir/g, and he sunlc 
in consequence into a state of despondency, and became of compa- 
ratively little value. 

The number of Brown slaves, the chi]dr)en of White men, is very 
considerable. In general, however, they are not employed in the 
field : Mr, Cooper knew only one estate on which Brown slavesi 
ijv;ere so employed, viz. Roundhill in Hanover. They are usually, 
employed as domestics^, or taught .mechanic arts, as carpenters,, 
coopers, mi^soos, smiths, ^c« 
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4. Miscellaneous Observations, 

A large proportion of all the estates are mortgaged ; and estates 
are frequently sold to pay off the debts upon them. The slaves 
themselves, too, or a. part of. them, are often seized for the payment 
of the master's debts 5 and this is done without any reference, i« a 
multitude of cases, to family connections. It is felt by them as a 
grievous hardship to be separated from their connections : it some- 
times produces a species of rebellion ; and has been known to oc- 
casion the death of many, through the distress of mind which it 
produces. 

Small proprietors often undertake to do work on estates by job, 
which they employ their slaves to execute. When Jthey are thus 
sent to different places, they carry their own pfovisions with them, 
and usually sleep on the ground under a tent, all huddled together 
though sometimes they are accommodated in the sugar- works oi 
the estate, or by the Negroes of the estate in their houses. 

Task- work is very uncommon in Jamaica. It is held to be dan- 
gerous to allow the slave much spare time. 

If a Negro is deemed to be incorrigible by plantation-discipline, 
he is often sent to the workhouse of the parish, where he is chained 
to another Negro, and employed, with others chained in the same 
manner, two and two, in repairing the roads during the day, being 
shut up during the night. This punishment is inflicted without the 
intervention' of any magistrate, by the mere desire of the master or 
overseer, who may protract it for any length of time. 

When Negroes are sent out in pursuit of runaways, l^iey are 
usually- arjned with a cutlass, and are authorized, in case of resist- ' 
atice, to chop, that is, to cut down the runaway. The Maroons are 
arso encouraged by rewards to take up runaways. They carry fire- 
arms, and may shoot them if they resist. 

There is on every estate what the Negroes call a Hothouse or 
Hospital, w*hich a medical practitioner is expected to visit once or 
twice a week. The Negroes have generally a great dislike to being 
shut up in this Hothouse, where they are separated from the kind- 
ness of their friends, and would prefer beuig in their own houses, 
evetu though in a miserable state. 

White women, who are owners of slaves, will, in general, without 
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educated in England, where they liave been treated as men, and on 
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any scruple, order their i^taves to be flogged, and tome of them will 
even stand by to see them stripped bare, and punished in the usual 
disgusting manner. 

Just before Mr, Cooper quitted the island, as he was walking in 
the streets of Lucea, the port-town of Hanover parish, in company 
with the captain of the vessel in which he had taken his passage, 
they saw an old man who appeared to have been recently flogged. 
He was standing in the public street with his pbsteriors exposed and 
bleeding, and yet he seemed to excite no >attention whatever from 
any one but Mr. Cooper and the captain. 

Such 18 the imbiassed testimony of this respectable Christian ri^i* 
nister on the subject of Negro slavery^ as it exists at the present 
time in 'our island of Jamaica. The statements he has made do 
not consist of instances of cruelty collected in a long series of years, 
or from different pans of the island ; but they refer to one neigh- 
bourhood, and mostly to one estate ; and that estate, too, not 
singled out for the harshness or inhumanity of its treatment, but 
such an estate as would be as likely as any other to have been se- 
lected in order to convey the most favourable representation of 
' ,14egro bondage;, being an estate the owner of which is conspicuous 
•for his benevolence^ and seems sincerely desirous of sparing no ex- 
pense to make his slaves as comfortable as circtimstances will allow. 
Do not these facts, therefore, furnish ^a strong presumption, we will 
not say against the owners of slaves^ but against the system which 
they administer, as incurably vicious, unless the British Parliament 
shall interfere to apply a remedy adequate to the occasion, by pav- 
ipg the way for a gradual emancipation, and in the mean time by 
abating the evils which wil) otherwise be fmmd to be inseparable 
from chat degrading and disgusting state of society which exists in 
our West India islands ? 

The valuable statements of Mr. Cooper appear to us to possess 
this great recomniendation, that they ^re given (as may be more 
clearly seen by a perusal of his papers in the Monthly Repository) 
with an ailmirable dispassionateness^ and without the slightest feel- 
ing of irritation towards the planters, whether proprietors or over- 
seers. On the contrary, with a candour that does him the highest 
honour, he becomes, in some respects, their apolo>gist^ attributing 
ihe evils w.hich he. specifies auddcploreii, mainly to the system they 
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a^^e called to admintter^ rather than to any partie^4&' dUpotition, ou 
thdr part, to administer it oppreMivelyi or to abuse the treoieudoui 
powe^ they possess. He conceives them to be forced, by circum- - 
staaceSj ^* to continue to whip on their unwilling gangs, as a post- 
boy.does his hacks from mile to mile/' What an idea does this 
single sentence convey of the nature of Negro slavery ! 

But^ after all that can be said in favour of the slave-holders is 
admitted, we would ask, Is it possible to expect that such power as 
theirs should not be abused ? Or that the men who possess it, and 
who are stated to have cast off the fear of God, and to experience 
little or no controul from human laws, should not be tyrannical, 
capricious, and cruel ? To suppose this, would be to suppose the 
planters of Jamaica to be angels and not men. 

H. SVIDRNCK OF JOHN WILLIAMSON, M.D. 

In the year 1817 Dr. Williamson published a work, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo, entitled *' Medical and Miscellaneous Observations 
relative to the West India Island8*,"by John Williamson, M.D, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly 
Surgeon of the Caithness Highlanders, and late of Spanish Town, 
Jamaica." He dedicates this work to the Earl of Harewood, on 
whose estate of Williamsfield, in the parish of St. Thomas m the 
Vale, Jamaica, he had lived for about four years in a professional . 
capacity f. His residence in the island appears to have extended 
from August 1798 to April 1812, a period of nearly fourteen 
years. 

The testimony of Dr. Williamson will be lees liable to exception, 
in the estimation of West Indians, as he shows himself, on all oc- 
casions, a sturdy advocate of their system ; and when he finds fault 
with them, it is manifestly with extreme reluctance. He even 
hopes, by an exhibition of facts, to place in their true light the 
unfair representations of the enemies of the colonies, '^ the officious 
would-be friends" (as he calls them) "of humanity," Who, he as- 
sures us, have only to *Meavc the Negroes to their own judgement, 
and to improvement by the wisely framed resolutions of their own 

* See an able review of this work in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxviiL p. S40. 

f On this estate Dr. WiUiamson states, that every thing was conducted on princi- 
ples o£ KberaKty highly honourable to his lordship. H« resided there free of expense^ 
and €vtry comfort was afforded him he could have wished for. Vol. i. p. 761. 
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colonial assembHrs/' in order to their being **a happy people,^ 
who will " fully appreciate the value of their superior condition 
Vol. i. p. 338. — He sometimes expresses himself in terms almost 
approaching to rapture, when speaking of the condition of the Ne- 
groes in the West Indies ; nay, he even doubts whether the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was not a great evil, inasmuch as it prevented 
the removal of Africans from a state of barbarism and misery, in 
their own land, to that state of civilization and improvement, a 
West Indian plantation ! (Vol. i. p. 371. ii. p. 332, &c. &c.) 

One of the blessings attending this removal he rather amusing^ly 
discovers to be, that ^^ indolent, good-for-nothing Negroes,'* (and it 
seems there are many of these in Jamaica,) who, " if they were 
left'to their own free wills, uncontrolled by wholeiome laws which 
encourage industrious habits, would become idlers arrd plunderers, 
and return to barbarism,*' (vol. i. p. 345.) here find the control of 
such wholesome laws. In other words, their indolence finds a cure, 
and their industry an incentive in the wholesome discipline of the 
cart-whip. In short, whenever Dr. W. speaks in general terms, 
he seems at a loss to find words strong enough in which to eu- 
Ibgize the humanity and tenderness of West India proprietors and 
overseers. But let us come to particulars, in order to see how far 
his facts tend to contradict or to corroborate his panegyric ; and, 
that this may be better understood, we shall range our extracts 
from this work under the same general heads which we adopted in 
the case of Mr. Cooper's information. 

1 , State of Morals avd Religion, 

^ " The manner in which Sunday is spent," observes Dr. W., " will 
appear extraordinary, and very contradictory to the duties inculcated 
on that day* A great market is kept by the Negroes, which is, in 
truth, also a market for tbe Whites. The merchants attend at 
their stores and counting-houses." (vol. i. p. 42.) 

** The sacred observance of Sunday appears to me," he says, 
• "necessary, if we expect any good effect from tKe commands of 
God. In countries where the duties of that day are becomingly 
f)ttended to, a greater proportion of virtue,^ &c. is to be observed. 
On the contrary, where the Sabbath is violated, the manners of the 
mass of the people are vicious, regaf^less of every commendable 
principFe, and afford examples of human depravity which, it is with 
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reltictatice Lmust say, is too applicable to tf^at cotin try (Jamaica). 
It 18 mueh to be wished, that the fourth commandment were mor« 
fully taken into consideration. It seems possible to do away Sunday 
piarkets^ and cultivating the ground. Sugar-mills should not he 
at work on that (fay/mdeed no labour allowed. It was appointed, 
bv Divine authority, to be a dav of rest and devotion, in which no 
work should be performed." (Vol. i. p. 108.) 

" It must be admitted," he goes on to remark, ^* that the means 
of religious instruction to Negroes, in Jamaica, are yet extremely 
defective ; and, it is still more painful to add, that the White in- 
habitants are culpably inattentive to public religious duties. It 
were well if that were all. Contempt for religion is openly avowed 
by a great proportion of those to be met with in that country,'* 
(Vol. i.p. 328.) . . 

" The propriety i)f matrimony," he tells us, *^ is seldom impressed 
on the minds of the Negroes, by the clergy or any other White per- 
sons. Indeed, the latter, themselves, show tlie example of a libi- 
dinous course of life, and follow that promiscuous intercourse which 
can scarcely be justified in savages." (Vol.i. p. 329.) 

" At our parish-church, the people of Colour behaved themselves 
with the greatest propriety, but the White persons conducted them- 
selves with great indecency." — *^ It is impossible, however, to do 
any thing," (in the way of religious improvement,) *5 unless a be- 
coming observance of the Sabbath is enforced. At present, it is a 
day of labour^ marketings and exchange^ and too often is concluded 
by scenes of excess and brutal debauchery. "^That system is autho* 
rized by the fVhites, But until done away, and that, as an intro- 
duction^to Christian habits among- the Negroes, nothing can be so 
futile as to attempt to reconcile Christianity with a violation of one 
of its most important commandments." (Vol. i. p. 331.) 

"Such a state of things among a people arrogating to themselves 
the designation of Christians," he adds, ^*is of a nature sp crimi- 
nal, that to that we may ascribe the destructive line of conduct 
followed by the Negroes, affecting their lives and health, and the 
ultimate interests of those who are the cause of these evils." — " No 
circumstance is, in my opinion, so adverse to the prevalence of. 
Christianity among Negroes as the conduct of the White inhabi- 
tants, who treat the Sabbath with a violation of its most sacred 
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duties^ and mak« it^ by th« esiablis/ied cusk>ms of the island, a 
day of marketings labour ^ dancings and excesses of everjf kind.*' 
(Vol. ii. p. 285.) 

Sunday, Dr. W. conceives, is the only day on which instruction 
can be conveniently given. But ** on that day the Negroes/* he 
tetJs us, " are engaged in marketing and labour. They arc thus 
taught to disobey the command which enjoins the observance of the 
Sabbath ; and it is impossible to suppose that a consistent impres- 
sion can be made on the minds of Negroes, where the slightest 
sagacity on their part must expose the absurdity. While the legis- 
lature of Jamaica does not provide that Sunday shall be a day of 
Fest, and enforce attention to it, I cannot persuade myself to be- 
lieve their sincerity." (Vol. ii. p. 287.) 

Let u^ hear Dr. Williamson's testimony respecting another class 
of evils : — " A stranger is much surprised to observe the domestie 
attachments which many of the most respectable of the White inha- 
bitants form with females of Colour.** — " Among the Negroes, 
licentious appetites are promiscuously gratified ; and the truth re- 
quires that it should not be concealed, the Whites on estates follow 
the same habits, on many occasions^ to a greater extent. Blaek 
or Browii mistresses are considered necessary appendages to every 
establishment : even a young bookkeeper, coming from Europe, is 
generally instructed to provide himself; and however repugnant 
may seetp the idea at first, his scruples are overcome, and he con- 
forms to general custom." Vol. i. pp. 42. 49.) 

Dr. Williamscai, after enumerating a variety of causes of disease 
to which the circumstances of the Negroes expose them, adds, 
** Feelings of humanity and interest concur to deplore that condition 
of moral turpitude which has proved the source of so many evils to 
that devoted -country."—^" That unrestrained habit of promiscuous 
intercourse, which almost universally prevails in Jamaica, is, in 
Itself, an insuperable bar to population."—" Negro women, in that 
unrestrained and corrupt line of conduct they are apt to pursue, on 
arriving at puberty, contract habits inimical to all decency, and 
particularly adverse to al! probability of increasing numbers on the 
estate.** He then proposes a plan for placing them under discreet 
superintendence, until married to persons of their own colour ; and 
adds, somewhat obscurely, but with a dreadful significancy, ^^ Such 
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a course w«uld prieclude that barbarous , and violent line of conduct 
adopted on such qccasions."^ (VoL li. pp. 131. 199.). 

From these^ and similar causes, *• the diseases of pregnancy," 
Dr.^W. thinks, ^^ are aggravated in Negro women. Abortion is so 
frequent as to lead to an opinion, that means are taken to procure it, 
on account of ill disposition^ to their masters j and other barbarous 
reasons^ for which there can be no exaiseJ* — '* Unless means are 
adopted to bring the women to civili^d habits, it will undoubtedly 
.follow that every year will discover a prodigious decrease in our 
j^egro population." (Vol. ii. pp. 199, 200.) 

*' An unlucky** (what a singular epithet to employ on the occa- 
sion !) ^^ an unlucky habit of debasement has^ established itself, . by 
long custom on estates, of bookkeepers attaching themselves to 
mistresses, slaves on the estate," &c. (Vol, ii. p. 252.) 

But enough of this. 

2. ' General Treatment. 

** An imperfect, confused manner is adopted in Jamaica," Dr. 
Williamson informs us, " for providing suitably for sick Negroes 
in the Hothouse, or Hospital." 

'* The utmost" he can say iii their favour is, " that in extreme 
casesy where danger is represented, the most humane attentions 
are in general rendered, and nothing wanting which can conduce 
to comfort or recovery." — Chronic diseases, and lues, he says, are 
little attended to; and though it would be for the interest of .the 
proprietors, and of humanity, if they were attended to, yet ^^ any 
attempts at iimovation are resisted." 

^^ If the practitioner were earnestly disposed to insist on his 
prescriptions and other instructions being obeyed, he would find 
his best efforts ineffectual ; and it would be better, on the whole, 

• This sentence furnishes one of the many instances which occur in Dr. William- 
son's book, of rcluetant admissions, or dark intimations of evils, the combined result 
of profligacy and hard-beartedncss (lust and cruelty) ih persons armed with power, 
which,' however intelligible they may be to his West Indian friends, can convey no 
Very clear .ideas to persons used only to ti^e decencies and restraints of Europeafi 
society. 

f One perceives, in such expressions as tliese, the influence of colonial society, 
even on a mind so humane and considerate as Dr. Williamson*s. Thus, on another 
bccaslon, he tells us that the wretched slaves, who commit suicide, do so from bqyig 
ill disposed to their masters. (Vol. i. p. 96.) 
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by cultivating friendship with the overseer, to promote that object.*' 
In short, he confesses that '^ the nature of medical practice was 
unsatisfactory mi estates and plantations." He complains of over- 
seers dismissing patients from the Hospital, in opposition- to the 
•advice of the medical attendant; thus accounting for the many 
instances of irrecoverable venereal cases. The liberal and humane 
intentions of proprietors ♦, he further complains, are not carried 
into effect. He has had often to lament that his own well- 
considered prescriptions to subdue a chronic disease, and to restore 
an additional healthy labourer to his employer, were completely 
frustrated by the negligence of overseers/* Dr. Williamson, in 
another plac^, specifies an instance where, in altempting the cure 
of a chronic complaint^ which was proceeding favourably, ^' the 
unfortunate man . was turned out to work by the overseer ; and, 
though he might labour for a while, would most probably become 
a victim to incurable disease.'* (Vol. i.pp* 55. 63. 65. 185.) 

*' The Yawy Negroes," he further observes, " on estates, seemed 
tome to-be in a very neglected state. In the progress of disease, 
that maintenance was not afforded them which, with a view to 
cure, should be liberally dispensed. A disease, itself injurious to 
the constitution, is thus aggravated ; whereas, if nature were ^\ii^^ 
poTte^ by fit diet ^ clothings cleanliness j and comfortable housings 
she would work her own cure in most cases. An immense deal of 
labour is thus lost to the proprietor. But this is not all ; for, 
owing to patched up cures, there is a premature disappearance of 
the Ya\vy eruption, and the disease lies lurking in the system; 
bone-aches attack the unfortunate Negro ; the master loses a valu- * 
able servant ; and the servant drags on a miserable existence." — 
** The legislature^ has, not interfered in this important matter.*' 
(Vol. i. p. 88.) 

** The great mortality among infants, the first two weeks after 
birth,'* ought, he says, to have secured " the notice of all engaged 
in.plaatationrinterests, from the proprietor downwards." In St. 
Thomas in the Vale, " the loss of infants was great beyond what 
could be imagined," On inquiry, the had management accounted 
to him for the mortality. (Vol. i. p. 130.) 

• It was while residing on Uie estate of the Earl of Harewood that Dr. Williamson 
p^ned thtse remarks ; and though the remarks themselves are strong, yet how much 
mofe strong -art the implications which they convey I 
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."At.Newhall estate, where the Negroes were indulged, and 
considered of dissipated habits, a great deal of bad health oc- 
curred." 

^* The hospitals on estates are much in want of hot and cold 
baths, which might be erected at 'a moderate expense. A plan 
had been given in some time before for that purpose ; and the 
liberal proprietor of Newhall had .directed his overseer to have it 
done: but his orders were not obeyed." (P. 155.) 

** It is painful for me to remark," observes the Doctor oa 
another occasion, " that on an estate, a valuable Negro was pre* 
vented, by the commands of an overseer, from availing himself of 
medical prescriptions, while labouring under a pulmonic complaint. 
My opinion was given to the overseer, with a prescription. Several 
weeks after, the Negro met me. An increased illness was expressed 
by his general appearance, and he declared he had neither received 
medicine nor indulgence, as I had directed. The consequences 
were, in a short time, fatal to a decent Negro, whose overseer, 
could not deny him to have been a dutiful servant^ and respectable 
in bis station.^ 

On another estate, " a woman, for a trivial offence, was con- 
fined in the stocks, in a cold room, night and day, and her life 
endangered by neglect." Again, ** A pregnant woman was con- 
fined to the stocks for misconduct^ and only liberated a few days 
before her delivery. Her health had suffered severely, and, after 
bringing a child, she discovered symptoms of puerperal fever^' 
which terminated her existence in a few days." (Vol. i. p, 191.) 

Negroes are represented by Dr. Williamson as '* very liable to 
affections of the mind, which produce diseases of various kinds." 
Among these Dr. Williamson reckons the mal (festomac^ or dirt- 
eating, which '" when it has once established itself among a gang 
of Negroes, we cannot possibly calculate on. the extent of its ravages. 
It has been observed, however," he adds, ^^ that on estates t* here 
the Negroes are extremely comfortabley this disease is seldom, if 
ever, discovered.*' (Vol. ii. p. 261.) 

The professional pursuits of Dr. Williamson have, naturally 
enough, led his thoughts chiefly to the medical treatment of the 

# ■ ^ 

* fie speaks of another case of a female^ where he promised himself success in 

t^e 4rea^ent : but he says^ f* The overseer waiHed labour ; and in these drcum* 

. stances we must not attempt to thwart the ovei'seer.** (Vol. i. p. 249.) , 
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Negroes. It it to this point that his ohservatioiis are principallv 
directed. Stilly much incidentally breaks but^ which throws light 
on the prevailing spirit and tendency of the colonial system, as it 
.aflfects the well-being of the slaves. Some of the following ex- 
tracts, however^ from Dr. Williamson's work^ have a more general 
bearing : — 

^* The .oversee i' of an estate indulged a disposition to amorous 
connection with a handsome Negro woman^ the adopted wife of a 
Negro cooper, with \^hom she had lived as such for some time* 
She w&s the mother of children to her ' husband, and they lived 
together in « comfortable way. The woman .declared herielf un- 
willing to indulge the overseer in a wish^so injurious to her hiu- 
band's happiness ; but his orders were to be oleyedy and she 
yielded to his desires ; and he aggravated the act by insisting that 
the should altogether live with him. It Is panful to me to be 
obliged to add, that the woman's husband because the object of his 
resentment. He was annoyed for having expressed discontent at 
such an invasion of his happiness. His life becaine a burden ; and 
though his wife was the companion of the overseer's bed, plots for 
his destruction were contemplated by the Avoman and her injured 
fiusband.'' Arsenic was mixed in lemonade for the overseer. He 
perceived the metallic taste, and did not drink of it ; bu: a book-> 
keeper took a di aught of it, which produced uneasy sensations ; 
but a brisk emetic being administered^ prevented fatal conse- 
quences. After an inquiry, *^ it was pretty clearly ascertained, 
that the Negro woman, seduced from her husband, had mixed tlie 
dose," hoping that the overseer would have been " the just object 
pf vengeance, by forfeiting his life.** (Vol. i: p. 374.) 
• Dir. Williamson proceeds no further with tlie story. He doea 
not inform us what became either of the Negroes or of the over- 
seer. It was due to the character of the country to have stated 
this. ' In a subsequent part of his work, (vol. ii. p. 201.) he again 
briefly adverts to the occurrence, but without attempting to satisfy 
our curiosity fis to the fate of the parties concerned. He founds on 
it indcfed a salutary monition to Whites, against pursuing the gra- 
tification of their licentious appetites, by the exercise of authority ; 
and states it as his opinion that nothing operates more injuriously 
on the comfort of the Negro women than such cruel invasions of 
their domestic enjoyments. (Vol. ii. p. 2G1.) 
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Dr. Williamson remarki^^ " that, where corporal punish/nent U 
least exercised, that property is always under the best manage- 
ment/' - And he recommends that, in all bases of punishment, 
" the Negro's name, his crime, the extent of punishment and of 
confinement, should he regularly entered in a book, and that no 
overseer, or person under his authority, should inflict any punish- 
ment which should not thus be brought unthin notic^, or puni^ a 
Negro in any shape, but in the presence of a White man belonging 
to the estate,* whose name must be entered in the book; the 
whole to be sworn to by the overseer." (Vol. i. p, 193.) 

He afterwards recurs to this subject, and is so impressed with 
the injurious nature of the punishments which it is in the power of 
overseers to inflict, that he recommends that they should take 
place, *^ ifpossibtej in the presence of the plantation -doctor, who 
should be empowered to Htnit the extent of punishment." (Vol. ii. 
p. 219.) 

We shall make only one extract more under this head. 

*' An abuse," observes our author, " at present existing oq 
some properties, is arming the drivers with power to inflict punish- 
ment in the field.*' — *^ When punishment is inflicted by flogging, 
this limit should not be extended above 39 lashes, which the over-^ 
seer is only empowered to inflict by law. It, cannot, however, be 
denied that this limit is often out-done, and by repeatedly punish- 
ing offenders the parts become insensible to the lacerations which 
tear up the skin. When that barbarous consequence is arrived. at, 
the infliction of the lash becomes a matter of indifierence to the 
unfortunate Negro, and new sources of torture must be found out 
by which the commission of crime may be checked. It can 
scarcely be necessary to add, that such a condition of torpor in the 
parts to which punishment is applied can never be justified on any 
pretext; and I blush to reflect that White men should be the di-* 
rectors of such disgraceful deeds. Opinions have been given that 
it would be well altogether to do away the possession of a large 
heavy whip from the driver's hands; and whether we consider 
the frightful sound which reaches our ears every minute in passing 

• Tins reocmiineiicUitioii is obviously intended by Dc Williamson to supply some 
remedy for that principle of colonial law, which excludes the evidence of slaves from 
being received, in oases affecting persons of free condition. 
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through estates, by the crack of the lash; or the power ^th 
which drivers are provided to exercise punishment ; it would be 
desirable that such a weapon of arbitrary and unjust authority 
were taken from them. It is at' present customary to crack the 
whip to turn out the. gangs, at stated hours, to the field. ' When a 
Negro seems to be tardy at his work, the driver sounds the lash 
near him, or lets himjeel it as he thinks proper "* From all thb 
the *' impression made upon the passenger, who is probably a 
stranger, is horrible indeed," — " Every consideration of humanity 
and policy points out that the frequent infliction of the heavy 
u/hip to cut up and lacerate severely" is improper. *' That ex^ 
treme punishment f , if awarded, should be only admitted on occai- 
sions of very aggravated crime ; and it would be well, even under 
these circumstances, not to inflict it on the single opinion of aay 
individual.'^ 

** By abandoning the severity of punishment, unless in cases of 
very aggravated transgression, the condition of the Negroes will be 
immensely imprx)ved. A Negro, subjected to frequent and severe 
punishment, has an appearance and manner by which he is easily 
known. If in a warm day, we pass by a gang when they are un* 
covered behind^ it is a reproach to every White man. to observe in 
them the recently lacerated sores y or the deep furrows , which though 
healed up, leoive the marks of cruel punishment. If the msmagc* 
ment of Negroes can be conducted without such uqperishing tes- 
timonials of uncalled-for cruelty y let not future crimes disgrace us, 
and let our future humanity towards them compensate for the past.? 
(Vol. ii. pp. 222, 225.) 

* Spiking of the driving system« Dr. Williamson obserTes^ in his own obscure 
way, that " however mudi it may be the wish of proprietors aad attorneys of estates 
to condemn every step which tends to" bear down the Negro incapable of the usual 
labour of the healthy, it is too true that due consideration is not sometimes given to 
this point The interests of proprietors are thus sacriRced to a barbarous policy-. 
On estates this fault is not so common as in jobbing-gangs ; but in both the criuie i» 
equally culpable, and inimical to their true policy." (Vol. ii. p. 223.) 

Now the plain English of this passage we take to be, that on sugar-estates, but' 
still more in jobbing-gangs, the weaker paxt of the gang are. somethnes over-^ven, 
by the impulse of the lash, in order to keep up with the stronger. 

f What Dr. Williamson justly caUs extreme jmrdshment it is nevertheless in the, 
power of every overseer to inflict summarily, at his own discretion, for any faiilt or 
for no fault at all. 
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3, Miscellaneous Observations: 

'Geiieml remarks are rare in the work, of Dr, Williamson, nine- 
tenths 'of att being devoted to medical facta and comments ; but such 

aatve.have been abie to glean^ we shall np^y give..; 
' " The 0onstitution of this inland," the D^octor* tells us, "in its 
potitteal estabiishment, renders it necessaiiy to keep up distinctions 
in society, which exclude all persons of, Colour Jrom admission into^ 
that of Whites. This exception at first. appears extraordinary: 
but some consideration will point out its neoessity.'. - Dr. W. does 
not, however, inform us of the procesjs by which he arrived at thi^ 
, conclusioui nor does he explain why distinctions in society should 
attach to colour exclusively, - 

After speaking of a certain gang of Negroes, who had beet) pur- 
chased at the Marshal's sales, and who, haying been seized and sold 
for payment of their master's debts, had^ of course, been forcibly, 
separated from their connections in different parts of the island, he 
states that medical care was lavished, on them in vaiu. ^^ Depres- 
sion of mind spread among them/'-T-^^ They candidly confessed that 
death was their wish/', He then goes on to observe as follows : 
^' Negroes anticipate that they will, upon death removing them 
from ihat eounlry, be restored to their native land, and enjoy their 
friends' aociety in a future state. The ill-disposed to their masters 
will sometimes be guilty of suicide j or, i}y a resolute determination, 
resort to dirt-eating, and thus produce disease, and, at length, 
death. It is often necessary to check that spirit; and as Ne- 
groes imagine that, if decapitation be iiiilicted after death, the trans- 
ition ta their native country cannot follow, a humane principle 
leads the. proprietor to have the head of such a Negro placed in 
some prominent situation ; and this has been found a salutary mode 
of deterring the rest from conduct so destructive." (Vol. i. p. 93.) 

The Marshal's sales spoken of above. Dr. W. informs us, take 
place at Spanish Town, which is the seat of the courts of justice for 
the county of Middlesex ; and he speaks of the practice, though 
conformable to the esiisting laws, as being the hardest and the most 
irreconcileable to a feeling mind that can be conoeived. He then 
itidulges in we know not what day-dreams of th6 early abolition of 
this power of seizing aNegro, with as little ceremony as ah ox qt ai 
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cask of sugar^ and selling him to pay his owner's debts. Six years 
have since elapsed, and the practice still exists, in every British 
slave'CoUmy^ in all its liwrror. 

Dr. Winiamson speculates, with equal good nature, on the happy 
effects which the humanity of colonists and of colonial legMatuicv 
will infallibly derive from that, in his view, very questtomfttemeamrf: 
of policy, the abolition of the Slave-trade : andj we fear^ with some* 
thing of a like result. '^ Those who had the barbarity*' <it seeiDH 
there were such) ** to count on supplies of slavey from Africa, at die 
Expense of the Negroes already in their pcwsession, working TiiKii^ 
sever dy, clothing and feeding thbm imperfectly , wiV now inditi 
their policy to take good care of Negroes for selfish reasons^ For 
some time after I went to Jamaica, it was eustemary on afewpresik 
DertieSy^ (he does not say on what proportion of those he wati acs4t 
quaintedwith,) *^not to encourage therearing of chiUreniOnBComuit 
of the loss of labour incurred by the mother's confinenient, and thfe 
titne afterwards required in rearing the infant/' Bet now'^ pro«#> 
prietors and attorneys," (he says nothing of the overseers of non^re«-; 
sident proprietors, by far the most numerous class, and who excr-*; 
cise a more decided influence on the happiness and increase of tbe^ 
Negro population than any other,) but now <^ proprietors and at^ 
torneys will increase their exertious to protect Negroes, On twry- 
propertyi inducements will be held out to encourage the propagation, 
of children, which would be materially promoted by introducing, 
marriage among thism." (Vol. i. p. 37^^.) 

This grand and indispensable mean, however, of encouraging^ 
population, has not yet been introduced by these proprietors, and. 
attorneys, on whose enlightened humanity Dr. Williamson is dis-- 
posed tb place w generous and unbounded a reliance : his warning 
was given five or six years ago, and has hitherto produced no effect* . 



"III. fiVISMBNCB PF MA. J- 



J. M. is the SOB of a respectable tradesman in London, who;^ 
wishing to do sonsething for himself, went out, aboqt the b^inning 
pt the l4st year, 1822> to the island of Jamaica, to be a book-keeper 
on Busby Park estate^ in the parish of St. Dorothy's ; a large es- 
tate, belP9gU^ Co B weBltby and liberal proprietor, and which lias 
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ittt reptttatiob dt beiugCmMiaged «»( wtll or rather hetVSf tbali 
vtuiil !*f : Ha bad na ccmiplAiiiV Whatever to make agath^t^ tHe omm^ 
atldvney^or over8eePy<f6r'aii\:' harsh or unkind treatm«f!)t of hifiQttetf<f 
Iwirth^stiBte'bfihkiga be found there w)^ so gr^ing ibrhU ftfetlngfTy 
thatr he» cbiild not' have rembkied, ^ e?en though YAs health had be^iV 
qaite uosffectecl^ virhich, hovi^eter^ was not the case; and after afeA^ 
weeks^ residenee on the estate^ he resolved to return to Ekigland, in^ 
wtfich he met with no opposition* His statement is as fo!ioi4^s : 

^^The slaves on the estate were - constantly atten^led by drivenf 
iriib carl^ or oaittle whips, which they^ were in the habit of using as 
here carmen use their whips on horses ; and ooeasioi^yiy ohe^ or 
more slaves were ordered out of the line of work, laid prostrate on 
the gromndy and received a ftw lashen (from two or three to ten) on 
theil* posteriors, for no other o^nce that he could perceive or eveif 
heardof but that of being indolent,* ^or lagging at their work, 01^ 
behig latg. He saw a few working" with iron-collars round- theif 
•ncieks/oontiect^d witheaeh other by a chain ; a punishment which^ 
ha understood, W8s usually inflicted for running away, and continued 
sometimes for ^eyeral weeks. Theiiuttf of the slaves were very in^ 
different, and almost destitute of furniture. On Sunday they either 
attended market, or worked in their own grounds ; but none went, 
or werer expfectfed tor go', to any church or place of worship; nor did 
he ever see or .hear of any instruction, religious or otherwise, being 
bestowed upon them. Many of the slaves had women living with 
them as their wives ; but as for marriage being used^ either as a 
means of civilization or for any other purpose, he never even heard 
the word mentioned as it respected them* He understood that the 
White servants were, not allowed to take those women who so liyed 
with particular men; but as for any others, they not only chose 
and took such as pleased them, but they were expected to do it as a 
matter of course* Accordingly, he was invited by the overseer to 
follow the general practice, the very first day he arrived on the es- 
tate. In a spare house, kept for the occasional use of persons 
coming thither for a few days, were women whom he understood to 
be at the service of whoever came to occupy the apartments, and 
two of them were spoken of as the children of a former proprietor. 

^^ But littlle provisions appeared to him to be given to the slaves^ 

* -Hrft H«rU^E9t4te{4e^p: sbitietdfdiv abbute^:) ahd belokig^ to'him. 

f2 
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Herrings and such fish^ rather as sauce than as food, were givctf 
theiu* But they had grounds allotted them, and the Sondiqr, 
throughout the year, for their cultivatioiii with every or erery atber 
l^turday out of crop-titne (the practice on this bead dii&ring) i-tsad 
while .stropg and in good health, this he thought might do vetjs 
VelL But iu crop- time (on some estates nearly half the year) thef 
^puld have very little leisure or inclination to work for themselves^ 
beii>g often greatly fatigued by extra night-work and watching. He 
understood that, by the law of Jamaica, only thirty-nine lashes conld 
be given at once ; but he was told, on the spot^ that an overseer could 
easily^ when so disposed^ evade it.!' 

The agreement of the three witnesses who have been produced, in 
all material points, must appear remarkable, especially when it, h 
remembered that they resided on different parts, widely removed 
from each other, of the same island. Mr, Cooper resided on tbd 
north side of the island, the last-cited witness oh the sotHh side^ 
and Dr. Williamson, while engaged in plantationrduty, nearly ta the 
centre of it. But we have a fourth witness to bring forward. . . 4 



IV. EVIDENCE OF THE ROYAL GAZETTE OF JAMAICA. 

* 

In the month of January, 1816, there appeared in a periodical ' 
work (the same which afterwards contained the review of Hall and 
Fearon, inserted above,) an article entitled ** Review of the Reasons 
for establishing a Registry of Slaves/' In that article there occurred 
the following statement, viz. : — 

^^ It is among the many opprobrious peculiarities of the West 
India system, that it has created a legal presumption in favour of 
slavery; 30 that every^person in the islands, who does not boast a 
pure European descent, is, in all judicial proceedings, assumed to 
be a slave, until he can prove himself to be a freeman. 

" When the importations of African Negroes into our colonies 
commenced, and for some years after that peripd, it was, doubtless, 
the fact t5at a Black complexion was the certain indication of a 
servile condition. It was then probably true, without one' excep- 
tion; that every African who vvas found in a British settlement had 
been previously reduced by violence to a state , of bondage. The 
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West Tndies possess a Avritcen and aii unwritten law. Their statute- 
^ook contains the former: usage, oF art origin' comparatively mo^ 
dern, is the solie foondatioti Ot the colonial lex nansctipta. En*- 
glish lawyers would, we apprehend, vehemently dispute the validity 
lot this whole body of traditionary West Indian law ; but difficulties 
of this kind are not much regarded in the supreme courts of Ja- 
maica or Barbadoes. Relying on customs which have had their 
birth far within the date of legal memory^ it is the doctrine of those 
tribunals, that the offspring of a female slave necessarily inherit thfe 
terrible condition of their mother. In the earlier times of our co*- 
lonial history, it was, after this principle had been once established*, 
:probabIy true, that Mulattoes as well as Negroes were really in a 
state df slavery^ The mixture of European with African blood 
couM not vary their condition, for that tliey derived ex parte mjr- , 
ierft&^'hXiA a White mother of Mulatto children was probably liever 
^^txt in the West Indian islands, if, tlierefore, manumissions had 
never been introduced into our colonies, or if free Blacks had never 
migrated thither from Great Britain, or other countries, or if a time 
had never arrived when the importation of the natives of Africh 
was declared illegal, it would have been strictly true, that a Negrb 
and hia remotest posterity were necessarily slaves, and the legal 
preisiumption of the servile condition of such persons would havfe 
been: fairly supported by the real state of the case. 
-- " BAt t!ie emancipations by purchase, by grant, and by will, have 
been in use from a time little posterior to the origin of the Slave- 
trade ; and though during the last nine years it is the admitted fact 
that large numbers of African Negroes have been, liberated in'oiir 
colonics by the operation of the abolition^ laws, yet, strange to say, 
the courts of justice of every one of the islands continue to act oti 
this cruel legal presumption, with as little attention to the case of 
manumitted and free Negroes, as if such a class of society had not 
existed. As the law at present stands, if a White person asserts a right 
to hold his fellow* creature in perpetual slavery, the but^den of proof 
lies, not on the- asserted owner, but on the alleged bondsman. H^ 
4s required, at the peril of the ipost severe personal affliction to 
which men caii be subjected in this world, to prove a negative ; to 
show that he is not a slave. In making this proof, he is; by an^ 
other fhost iniqiritous principle of law, excluded from produeitigM 
evidence in his favour the testimony of any of that olassof society^ 
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tbe Black or Coloured dave populatiooi to whom alone h& right 
Xo freedom arid the grounds of it may often be .kw^wn. In Barba* 
^QQs, and till ihe lest two years in Jamaica jJsq, dliewas 6^9 un* 
able to summon, as witnesses, the few persotis of his own oomi* 
plexion with whom aloine he can ever ais5ciatei and .on his- descent 
from whom his title to liberty frequently depends. If matuHnilt^d 
in the cdlonies, the loss of the deed of enfranehiaement wouM'de«- 
Atroy the only evidence by which his claim could be subMantiiited* 
Or should he be among the number of those recently imported from 
Africa, and restored by the Abolition-act to freedom, his ignorance 
of the language of the country, to Which he has been removed, would 
lOf itself prevent l^is asserting his right to that inestimable blessing j 
inay, even if he were born*in this happy island, and had .the un* 
Jiappiness to visit our West Indian colonies, he would be liable to be 
•seized as a runaway, and sold into per4)etual bondage^ for want of 
;a deed of manuuMssion, which, under the circumstances of his^birib^ 
-tie could never have possessed. 

'' Such is the law, and such also is the daily practice of Biitfah 
.colonies. It is not merely the individual European dainmat, but 
(f be State itself, the Crown of Great Britain, as represented by 
ithe 'E-xecutiye jGovernment of its coloniesy which continually 'hol& 
<the n^ii^erable descendants of Africa to this dread&il probation.. 
Let any man take in h*is hands a file of Jamaica newtspapejrs ; one 
•3vill scarcely be fpund without numerous advertisements :to the fol- 
lowing effect : ' WhcRcas -r — ?• ,»a man of Colour, who (Ufserls himself 

io he free y has been committed to the public gaol of .; :nptice 

is hereby given, -tihat unless within ^ ■ .days the mk}^ -^-^t- shal4 
jStOdisfacJiorily prfwe his title to freedom^ or shall be olaifQied by his 
lawful owner, he will, at the expiration of that time, he A^ld fiyr 
jthe benefit <^ Ihe public' This we assert to be the ei^act 8i|b«> 
stance of adveniMements which frequently appear ia.the W^e^ In- 
dian .Gazettes ; and any man who will take the tr.Ouble of .looking 
into them, may satisfy himself of the fact. Nor is this shameless 
pjublic insult on .national justice unsanctioned by iaw. T:hereis.aot 
an island in v^hicb this course of .proceeding is not jexpre88b)r atttho•^ 
med, in the case of persons taken up and coounitted on suspicion 
of ibeiog runaway slaves ; pesaoos, JIhat is to aay, %v)ho ^^ found in 
imy .cif the icplooi^s without ^ mastor, and .without the legal proofs 
f^ih^ir freadfiim. . ^ 
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' . ^* Nor M it be4tnagiiierl thsX such cases are intrely tUf^poalfiUoiH^ 
or of uiifrequent occurrence. Th« Royat Gasevte <rf Jainsdca it«elF 
*«»the island whose pretensions to the character ^ jiisttce' ahd 
mercy^ in its legislative acts, are sounded loudly in our ears — neett 
only to be opened^ in order to furnish numerous cas^ of the nk^st 
aggravated description. We have now before us the file of that 
papi!r for 1815 ; and we will give a specinnen or two of Jlhe evidence 
which it furnishes. On the 20th May, 1815, we find the following^ 
specification of persons confined in the common gaols of the island^ 
as runaways :— 

' *' George Thomas^ an American ; says he is free, but has no do* 
eumeut thereof. 

^* Samuel Menderson, a Portuguese Creole (no mark, &e.); 
says he in free, but has no document thereof. 

*^ Joseph, % native of St. Domingo (no brand^mark, &d.) ; says 
he is free : to be detained until he proves his freedom. 

*< Willian Kelly, a Creole ; says he is free ; t» be detained nnti) 
fats freedom is proved. 

. <^John Francis; says he is a native of Cinra^oa, and that he is 
free, bititcan show no document thereof. There are marks of flog<>^ 
ging on his back,' wtiich he says he got on board the Hebo frigate* 

^^ Thomas Hall ; says he is free. 

^'Aqtonio Belfour, a Sambo j^ says heTs an Ameri^an^ and that 
ivQ is ftce. 

f *' David Barrow, a Samboo ; says he was born at Barbadoesj and 
^hat he is free« 

*' Alexander Antonio j says he is a Spaniard, and ihat he is free* 

'^ John Rose> an American Sambo, a sailor; says he is free. 

** Antonio Moralles, a Creole, of the island of St. Thomas ; says 
lie is free, but has no document thereof : came here as carpenter of 
the schcbner ISparrow. 

*^ In the v«ry last paper which anived from Jamaica, that of the 
18th November^ 1815, we find the following insertions in the gaot^ 
.lists, viz. :— 

^^ John Dixon, a Creole; says he is free, but has no document 
thereof. '■ ' 

^'John Messar ; says he is free, but has no document iher^f^ 
< >^ Bdwstrd Brian. Waodins^ a Mulatto Creole ; says be is free) but 
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: . *^ WillUm ftennett^ a Creole ; s^y^ he in free, but ba& no documeiu 
thereof., .-' -,•.» . -^ 

** The Gazette of each week exhibits similar and not less nnoie- 
rous instances. . 

" Here let it be recollected, that all the individua]«» ia the 9|bove 
list (and these form, probably, not a tithe of the cases of pKe^iiS^ly 
the same nature which have appeared in the Royal Gazette of Ja- 
maica during the last year alone) allege that they are free. There 
is no contrary allegation ; they arfe -not claimed by any one as 
slaves* And yet because they cannot produce documentary evidence 
of their ffeedom> (a species ^evidence which, perhaps, they never 
could have possessed, pr may have lost,) tliey are, after a certaiu 
time, by the fiat of the Jamaica Legislature, to be %(j^d to the best 
bidder^ precisely :a8 strayed hordes or mules who have been impoundr 
ed, but not claimed, would be sold ; and the proceeds of this sale, 
(the price of blood !) after defraying the gaol expenses, are to be 
paid into the treasury of the island. Is it possible for an Eiigtisbman 
to contemplate such a state of things as this without horror?. an4 
are w€ not bound^ in the sight of God and man, to provide an ade- 
quate remedy ? '' 

^.One would naturally hdve imagined that so cruel and oppressive 
a system as this coulu hardly have been exposed to the view of thfe 
British. Barliament and public without leiding to im|uiry at least, 
if not to some measures of a remedial nature. Seven years, boU'*- 
eiver, have elapsed since the above exposition of this great and cry- 
ing evil, and no step whatever .has been taken toabjite it.r .Charity 
might suggest that iliis otherwise unacooHatal>Je omission .may have 
arisen from ignorance, or inadvertence. . /^SVest Iiidians^ in this 
country especially, may not have been aware of the tm^ state of 
the case, and they. may never; have seen the -ar tic!)? -from' which the 
.libpve extract has been taken. There is, however, the roost deci- 
sive proof to the contrary. On the IDlh June, 18 16,- Mr. P^mer, 
himself aJamaici planter^.and a leading and infiuential person among 
the West Indians, quoted largely from this very article, in a speech 
of great length and ability which he made in the House of Com- 
ip^ns^ on-ajR occasion to which we shall hereafter find it necessary' 
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to advert. The article was tiierefore well known to. him. .But 
although the very address to the King which Mr. Palmer then 
moved, in his preface to which he particularly referred to this 
article, prayed His Majesty " to carry into effect every measure 
tending to promote the moral and religious improvement, as well 
«8 the . comfort and happiness, of the Negroes,^' it is the fact, 
Ihat the evil in question remains to this day without any effectual 
redress. To this very day, every Black or Coloured person in the 
British . \Vest Indies is assumed to be a slave, unless he can adduce 
hg^l proof of his being free. . . 

. The evidence of the. existence of this principle, not merely in 
some statute which it might be alleged was obsolete and inoperative, 
^ut in active and constant operation,' was then drawn from, the 
Royal Gazette of Jamaica. From the same respectable an4 
authentic source we derive the proof, that, up to this day, th^ 
same principle continues still to be maincaincd in Ibvv, and acted 
upon in practice. 

From the Royal .Gazette of September, 1822, we extract the 
following notices of personis taken up, and confined as runaways, 
viz. : — . ' 

'* In St. Andrew's work-house, Robertson, a Mandingo-; says he 
is a discharged soldier^ of the second West India regiment , and 
timt he is free.'* ^ 

" in St. James's work-house, Joseph Lee, a Creole ; no appa* 
rent ^brand'fnark* : says he is free, but has no document thereof.** 

In Spanish-Town work-house, Edward Quin, a native of Mont- 
serrat, elderly; no mark : says he is free, but no document." 

** In Clarendon work-house, Harry, a Creole; formerly be- 
longed to. Mr. George, who died before the Maroon war (1797) ; 
has had no owner aiiice : grey-headed.'* . , . 

But what proof is there that these persons were actually sd[&'} 
We Van adduce ho evidence on this point. These persons mat, 
for ^.tght \Ve kn6w, have been able, before the period of their ini- 
prisSnnteht expired, to establish their freedom by legal proof. But 
if they Vere ninible to do this, it would only have been follqwinig 

th)i'c6tirse prescribed by the law, to iiell them, by public auction, 

■■'■.■•-■•."■ ■' ' i ' . * ■'■ - 

* SUtcj^ are cqnuponly m^rlDed wit^ tHe owner's Qomc; like s&ccp or cattle. Tlie 
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48 sla^'es. OF this fact the very mimbcr* o(thc Gazette whrchhave 
Supplied the aboVc extracts furnish evidence; We obaervcm it the 
foliowitig advertisement : — 

" Westmoreland lVork^k9Usey Aug. 27^ I8fi2« 

. '< Notice is hereby given, that unless the under- nienttoned ^atm 
is taken out of this uork-house prior to the 22d October nexiy ht • 
ifill on that day, between the hours of ten and twelve in the fore- 
Ifoon, be put up to public sale, and sold to the best bidder, agree- 
ably to the work -house law in force, for payment of hi& fees : vis* 
, John Williams, five feet nine inches and a half high, no hrandt" 
mark; says he is a Maroon of Charles* Touti, whereof John 
Morch, Esq. is superintendant, hut which is 5tippoj0£{ /o be false, 
ifts he is apparently a foreigner by his speech. He had fbr sOfene 
tim'e been seen skulking near Glasgow estate, in this parish.'' 

The following names and descriptions are appended to siipilar 

advertisements, viz. : — 

• ' * ■ • ■ 

** Kingston work-house.-— Mary Johnson, an aged Creole j tUK 

Irand-mark : says she belonged to William Johnson^ a Maroon^ ' 

who has been d^ad eight years ; since which she has maintained 

• herself.*' 

*^ Spanish-Town work -house. — Joe, a French Creole ; no brand: 
very black : says he belongs U> his father and mother in Su 
Mary's.'* " ^ ' ' 

"Clarendon work-house.— Robert, an Eboe, elderly ; belonged 
to Mr. Macbean, who, died some time ago ; has no owner at 
present.'* 

Now, is it possible to conceive a more tremendous instrument of 

oppression than the power which the laws of the West Indies con* 

cvey^ to every man in the community, of thus treating as slaves and 

criQiinals all whose countenance indicates that they are of African 

.de;&ceQ.t^or that they have.African blood ip their veii^Sj;. of imprisoning 

«t^in «s runaways, and of havitif them afterwards sold into arper- 

fictual bondage, where they, and in the case of WQipen theif (^ 

, spring too^ may wear out their wretched lives under the. c^tUe^ whip ? 

As those who t^ke up runaways, and commit them to a work-hpuse, 

are entitled to a reward for thui serv^ce^i it i$ obvious ^tx\txp 
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exists a 8tron]g; temptation ta abuse this power. Any neetly ruffian, 
'to wboRi a few dc^Iars are tui object, ihayfir^ rob a poor wretch of 
'hia decumeat of freedofn, tmd then comtnit him as a rauaway. 
•Be^des, What a fearful tenure it is by which to hold that precious 
possession of ^lersonal liberty, tha{ if the certificate of it, which a 
^an ought to have in his possession, shall haVe been lost by acci- 
dent, or consumed by fire, or stolen, or destroyed by the various 
insects which abound in tropical climates, he shall be exposed to 
tills appatlihg risk ! But how many free Black and Coloured per-» 
<ons may reside in our islands, or be led to visit them, who may bb 
•In this predieanient ; or who may be ignorant of the requisitiona 
0f this cruel law; or Who may never have had the means of esta- 
-blishing their freedom by documentary evrdepcc ! They may havfe 
■been bom and liberally educated in England. They may have mf*- 
grated thither from one or other of th6 numerous provinces bf 
North or South America. They may have been liberated und^ 
ihit Abolition-acts. They 'may have served in the navy or army of 
Great Britain, and may have bled in fighting her battles. But if 
they have either never had such a document of freedom a^ West 
Indians have pronounced /egaZ; or, having had it, have lost it, 
they are liable to undergo the merciless and relentless operation of 
^e worki-hotise law: 2Lnd after having laboured for some months, 
in chains and tinder the lash, for the benefit of the public, they 
may then be put up to auction and sold into irremediable bondage, 
the' proceeds to be applied first to the payment of their fees, and 
■when that end is answered f^proh pudorJj to replenishing His 
'Majesty'a treasury \ ! ! — Comments would only weaken the effect 
which the bare statement of such facts is calculated to produce*. 

* ft ttigfat fie Ili6u^ diskigenmms qot tonedce in this pAace ti^ assertion of the 
J9maifi9> AfiHfMf, ^t p^rspDs tbqt t«kem vp m rovnwajs mBttSkmed t* wtafalisb 
l^lftij:- Vhfxtf \^ thie process caUe4 hominfi Ty)l^fiando, 9 prp^isc^ fP thui effect i)iivlq|; 
been introduced into their last consolidated slav^-act. But it may be su$cicnt t^ 
remark, that this process stiU leaves upon the alleged slave the burden of proving His 
freeiom. T« t|iet^ who wish to cxaim^e ^th question more fully in all its )c^ 

k^pgh ymwtufM vfr^cvMf nsiMiimn(9»4 ^ p«mp)i3f<^ |ii>Wi4»^ by ^uttcnwth im. 

1816, and entitled ** A Defence of tike Bill foi^^th^ Kegif1rati$u> pf $^v«$i, b^ Jainef 
Stc^be% Esq., in LeUers to WiUiaxyi Wab^ijDrc^ Es^. ; X^etter ti)e Second.*' . Tlic 
^hole subject wSl be there found iblly and ipost livaainoudy discussed at p^ 25^-^. 
Tkt ^mni^A W particuliiriy 4esewi9g •f tW aMcnaoti ^ pt«ftisio«al gentW^iieii. ^ 
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Having now ^l^tiuied the evidence which it w^oqr. design to 
l^xhibit, jn illustration of the more pominent features of Negrp 
slavery, as it actually exists at the present day in our oWti cplonie^y 
and particularly in Jamaica, we shall not exhaust the patience of 
our readers, nor. weakep the effect of the preceding statements, by 
any lengthened observations of our own. We begy however, to be 
permitted to subjoin a few brief remarks. 

Purmg upwards of thirty years we have heard many boasts 
made^bpth in pamphlets and in parliamentary 8peeches,*of the im- 
provements that have taken place in the condition of the Negro slavey 
i^nd we were, led to indulge a hope^ that assertions so confidently 
made, and so constantly repeated, must have had some foundation 
on wbidi to resf;. On booking narrowly, however, into the facts of 
.the case, y^e have. met with nothing to sustain that hope. We 
have not been able to discover any suhstaviial amelioration in the 
nature of the slavery of the present day, when compared with^tb^t 
which, from the evidence adduced before the Privv Council and 
Parliament in the years 17S8 — 1791, we learn to have then pre^ 
vailedi Tiie slavery of both periods appie^s to us to be identic^y 
the same state of existence. 

We do not mean to deny that many individual planters, a^ 
Mr. Hibbert and others, may have been induped, by the discus* 
sions which have taken place, and by their own benevolent feelings^ 
to act a more liberal and indulgent part towards their slaves than 
formerly* Neither do we mean tp affirm that the influence of pub- 
lic opinion, excited by the public agitation of the subject, has had 
no effect in restraining the abuses of power. What we mean to 
affirm is, that during the sixteen years which have followed the 
abolition.of^he: Slave-trade ; nay, during -the thirty-five .years 
which have lapsed since the condition of Negro S||avery has he- 
come a topic of controversy in this country, that unhappy state of 
being has undergone no real or substantial improvement whatever— r 
no improvcoient, that is to say, which does not depend, we may 
•ay wholly, on thie dispositions and conduct of the proprietor or of 
his delegated agent, for the time being. 

-We admit that various colonial act? have been framed, professing 
to improve the cond^tioB of the slavey but Ihey have been generally 
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hieffieient to their profeissed tbjectf whatever other pnrpds^ thejr 
xnaf kat99 tetvtd.'i |{<9if iche fk^^tlde^^ 'Aetvsf Mftkilca, for ttxmfWf 
Mr. Cooper* hifearffib us, thk he t^td Mftr^ ^re^tedly^clM^' 
thatit was '/< kltended for EoglandV and liot 1^¥'htnikUh;'^y f6r», he 
adds, *^ it fmtst have lem khqwn %efbre\li^i,pA^edl\x\it^*uMet 
the peculiar drciravdtani'es txistAhgiheref kucfi^ti ia^' i)ouldh^ve^o> 
tendency to imprcve the conditioM of ike •siaim^)^'' ^^6^ wi*h >*-^ 
gard to the Register Act of the same^ i^hitid^jiit isf finpos¥»i%1e'tc^ 
read it without perceiving that it is wholly. itlfa^erativi^ tb^heenda 
for which chiefly a registration of slaves was proposed^. '- ^ 

. It. is true, aUo, that the leaders of the West' iHdia body in F'at- 
liament have stood forward^ at different tirnes*, -as the adVdcates'of 
measures ()f amelioration. *. . ' » 

In 1797, Mr. Charles Ellis moved an address to His Mrijesty, 
praying him to call on the difierent colonial legislatures to adopt 
such measures as should ^* appear to them- best calculated to qbviate 
the causes which have hitherto impeded the- natural increase of the 
Negroes already in the islands, gradually to diminish the nccedsily 
of the Slave-trade, and ultimately to lead to its conOplete terim* 
nation ; and particularly, with a view to the s^ame effect, to employ 
such means as may conduce to the moral and teUgiotis tmptove^ 
ment of the JNegroes, and secure to them throughout aU ih^ British 
West Indiia islands the certain^ immediatey an(^' active protection 0f 
the law.'' 

All the West Indians then in Parliament supported this motion-; 
and although they. were considered by the abolitionists as wrong in 
expecting any effective measures of reform from the t:olonial legis- 
latures, yet they had at least credit given them for good intention<i. 
It afterwards, however, came out, somewhat awkwardly, that one of 
the chief movers in this business had held a different language in hi^ 
confidential correspondence with the local authorities, from what 
he held in Parliament, There the West Indians professed to make 
the amelioration of the condition of the slaves and the abolition of 
the Slave-trade their ultimate objects. In the correspondence, 
however, which was evidently not intended to see the light, an 
effort was made to conciliate the acquiescence of the colonists, by 

> • • • • ■ • , 

~ f Se^ " A Rcvww of Uio Coloiiial Slave Registn^tton Acts," printed for Hatchard 
ill 1820. 
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mmmtUig tbem that. t|ie twi^ ofajeeff^f [the ftratjon; wIki ^aot^ vl4«ift>i€ 
profeiMc^ to te^Qifnate tfie Skte^adlB^ «ld imprdve Ihe cMiitioii 
€<^ davflty lHH?)y a#: it wm :ex|>r«flMil bjr Sir WiUbiin . YcmH^, fat ^ 
a eivcolar letter a4diww4^ to iufllieiitial periiotie i» ibc 'West IticKeily 
^^ io stop for the pre$ent^ and graAmlfy to supersede the ve^> 
pretensions ut a future periodyi to a imasure of direei eiknUtiofi ijf 
the mother cou^ilry,— a measure whieh would bket the root of aU". 
oar settlemeotft of projMirty ; change the foundation of every be« 
quest, loan^ a^ security; turn ^yery mortgage into- an annuity on 
the lives of the Negroes; institute a general system of forecldsure ji 
* and, depreciating our esstates, preclude all immediate resourdes,^ 
and ruin every interest/' 

Nor were the resolutions of the Committee of the West Indian 
body in London, which accompanied the above letter, less explicit. 
They state, that '* unless some plan of regulation shall be brought 
forward'' by the colonies themselves, '^ many person^ of weight tad 
dharacter/' seeing no alternative proposed which is ^ at all com-* 
patible with their ideas qf humanity," \^ will feel themseWee undet 
the necessity'* of supporting, the measures of Mr. Witberforce. 
^* That, comequentijf, for the joint purposes of opposing the pbm 
of Mr, WiUmrforee^ and establishing the character of tho IVest 
India Body^ it is fssential that they should manifest their willing^* 
aess to promote actively the cause of humanity, bystieh steps, as 
shall be consistent with safety to the property of individuals, and 
the general interests of the colonies." . (See House of Commons' 
papers, ordered to be printed, 8th June, 1804, marked H. Lee- 
ward Islands, No. 119) 

The West India Committee, or rather their organ. Sir Wi Young, 
having n^lected in express terms to' enjoin- secrecy cm* tbehrcor- 
respondents abroad, these confidential communications^ were re** 
corded, by the l^islatures of St. Vincent's and of the* Leeward 
Islands, as the basis of their proceedings, and as such they made 
' their appearance unexpectedly on the table of the House of 
Commons. . 

In consequence ' of this correspondence, some, but not: all, o( 
the.colonial legislatures were induced so far to yield a decent coin<^ 
pliance with the Royal requisition, as to pass what they called 
meliorating acts. These, however, have generally> we^ may- stiy 
universally, proved a dead letter. The Governor of Dominica, 
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Gawal Pc?voat| when uM^i upoa by t W Becretasf of State, <EU4: 
Cam<)fD> in.hi« cirei^ri^Uer of ibft^ 4tH o( October 1^^ (^ 
specify what. ^UMibteen tbeir effect in :thaX »la|id, repiif4|: tbat, 
'f (Tom the many yeac9 I have jia^sed in the West Indies, ji^ af a 
resideRt in ii^ost of the^soUnHes, I may ventoie to represent, tQ'YfiiVr. 
Lordefaip the iegi3]atuife of Dominica as distinguished hyt^b^ivf) 
ift has passedf for vthe encouragement, protection^ - amd go«ei;|Hiia^ 
of slaves ; but I am sorry I caauot add^ that ihjnf a%e^JiSkif0^, 
gioMslfjf observed as yoii could wisli/'-^As for '^ the acft. ei^ t)»% 
Ifgislattire^ f An Act for^theEklcouragemeiit^ Protection^ aud betUf/ 
QovefiYment of Slavee^y' it appears to have befeii considered^ ffoni^ 
the day \t was passed, until this hour, as a political measure (i»i 
aueri th^itUeifir^nce^ ^ the mother-^coujHiry in the managemetUt 
qfsluvfi^* Having said this, Your Lordship will not be surprised: 
tp learn that the seventh. clause* of that bill hkis been wholly neg^ 
Jected." ' 

In other cases the avowal of the motives was not so explicit, bat 
ift all the return, was Nil. f - 

Ia Jane 1816, Mr. Palmer, an eminent planter of Jamaiea^ 
moved in the House of Commons, as chairman of the West India 
body 9 another address to the Crown, praying, amoi^ oUier things, 
that His Mi^esty would be graciously pleased ^^ to recommend^ i» 
the strongest manner, to the local authorities in the reypecttte 
colonies, to carry into effect every measure which may tend t& 
promote the moral and religious improvement as well as the com?*; 
fort and happiness of the Negroes/' One effect of this motion waer 
to frustrate Mr. Wilhe.rforce's Bill for the Registration of Slaves ;• 
ill other words, ** to avert the interference of , the mother- country 
in the fnanagenftent of slaves/' But there, we fear, its effect haa: 
fenmnated : at least, w^ are not aware that, during nearly seven* 
years whicb have now elapsed since this address was mo\'ed, the 
conditloB of the Negro slave has undergone any substantial amelio* 
ration in any of our colonies ; and with respect to the largest o£ 
them, Jamaica, the evidence we have now adduced seems to esta* 
bKsh the contrary conclusion. But that we may not be accused of 

* A clause requiring certain returns to be made for the declared purpose <* of s^ 
curing, as fkr as possible, the good treatment of the skves.'* 

t See papers ordered to'l>e printed by the House of Commofns> 35th Tebrvatrf' 
li05. 
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adopting thia conclusion on insufficient grounds, wie shall specify' 
sbine particulars, of vital importance to th^^H-being of the Negro' 
race-y in which there is manifestly no Teal improvement/ 
* 1 • The Negroes in Jamaica are still driven at their work by the* 
impulse of the cdrt^wkip, as cattle or horses art driven in this'. 
€biif»f^«^— This fact i3 undeniable. Rut let us only consider for'- 
dftei -moment all the depressing and brutalizing effects of such h- 
ajfsfito^-— a system which shuts out the Negro from even thcf pre-' 
teliee ta a higher motive for exertion than the fear of the lash, atid 
which extracts labour from him, not in the measure which bis 
strength affords^ or his interest prompts, but in the measure whieb^ 
an Overseer or a driver may choose to draw from him by thelfti- 
peitding terror or the actual infliction of corporal punishment ;— ' 
let us only consider this one feature of colonial bondage, ■ and we' 
shall at once see enough to account for more than ' half of its* 
multiplied evils.* 

* The following description of the driving system has been |;iYen by one who w«ft 
long an eye-witness of its practical operation. It is contttfned in a pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Hatchard in 1802, entitled « The Crisis of the Sugar Colonies.*- (p. 8^ 

- . " That West India Slaves, whether French or English, are the property of their 
master, and transferable by him« like his inanimate effects ; that in general he i^ al>->' 
•olute arbiter of the extent and the mode of their labour, and of the quantity u£ 
su|)fiistence to be given in return for it ; and that they are disciplined and punished 
at his discretion, direct privation of life or member excepted : these are prominent 
flBatyres, and sufficiently known, of the state of slavery. Nor is the manner in which 
Ihe labour of the slaves is conducted a matter of less publicity. Every man who; 
has heard any thing of West Indian affairs, is acquainted with the term Negrt-^ 
drivers, and knows, or may know, that the slaves, in their ordinary $eld-labours; are 
driven to their work, in the strict sense of the term * driven* as used in Europe : 
though dus statement no more involves an intimation, that, in practice, the lash is 
incessantly, or with any needless frequency, applied to thdr back, than the phrase 
* to drive a team of horiies* imports, that the waggoner is continually smacking his 
whip. 

" But a nearer and more particular view of this leading characteristic may be 
dacessary to those who have never seen a gang of Negroes at their work. 

. f' When employed in the labour of the field, as, for example, in holeitig a eane^ 
piece, that is, turning up the ground witli hoes into parallel trenches, for the recep^ 
tion of the cane plants, the slaves of both sexes, from twenty, perhaps, to fourscore 
in number, are drawn out in a line like troops on a parade, each with a hoe in his 
hand; and close to them, in the rear, is stationed a driver, or several drivers, in. 
number duly proportioned to that of the gang. Each of these drivers, who are 
always the most active and vigorous Negroes on the estate, has in his hand, or rounij^ 
hi& neck, from which, by extending the handle, it can be disengaged in a moraeqjt» 
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/* &. Tftey are still- liable to severe piinishmentSf ifijticted in ihi 
fnost revolHrig and disgustitig manner y at the mere tuitl^ tincon-* 
trolled by law y oftheihastery or of the overseer who acts for him. 
i — If we contemplate only the rhode in which Women continue to be 
puhrshed on estates in Jamaica^ we shall have another most im- 

Eressive evidence of the depth of the slave's degradlitioti. The 
trithh Parliament have lately thouglit it right entirely t6' piPohiMt 
the flogging of women in this country, in any mode or for atijl 
crime, although that punishment could not have been inffibted 
Without a regular trial, the finding of a British Jury, and the sen- 
tence of a British Judge. But in Jamaica, to this very day, eveijr 
* 1|v^r^.0er retains the power, /at his own entire discretion, for any 
offence^ or for no bffenye^ •of exposing . iDi thtj most shameless 
manner, in the presence of the whole gang, tne fiersoh xa -^^ru 
female, young or old, who is placed under his authority, and 6f 
inflicting on those very parts which it would be deemed in this 



a long, thick, and strongly plaited whip, called a cart-w^p, the report of which is as 
loud, and pie lash as severe, as those of the whips in common use with our wag- 
gbheSfs, and which he has authority to apply at the instant when he perceives ad 
occasioD, without any previous warning. Thus disposed, their work begins, and 
continues without interruption, for a certain number of hours, during which; at tU8 
peril of the driver, an adequate portion of the land must be holed. 
• *• As the trenches are generally rectilinear, and the whole line of holers advance 
together, it is necessary that every hole or section of the trench should be finished 
in equal thne with the rest ; and if any one or more Negroes were allowed to throw 
ia the hoe with less rapidity or energy than their companions in . other parts of the 
line, it is obvious that such part of the trench as is passed over by the former wIU b^ 
more imperfectly fonned Uiau the rest : it is t^^erefore the business of the drivers not 
only to urge forward the whole gang with sufficient speed, but to wafch that all in the 
line, whether male or female, old or ' yonbg, . strong or feeble, work as nearly at 
possible in equal time and with equal effect ; the tardy stroke must be quickened, and 
the languid invigorated ; and the whole line made to dress, in the military phrase, as 
it advances ; no breathing time, no resting on tlie hoe, no pause of languor to be 
repaid by brisker action or return to work, can be allowed to individuals : all must 
tirork or pause together. 

« I have taken this species of work as the strongest example, but other labours of 
te ][>lantation are conducted upon the same principle, and, as neady as- may be prac« 
tiicable, in the same manner. 

« In short, with a few exceptions, the compulsion of labour, by the physical im« 
pulse or present terrcn* of the whip, is imiversal ; and it would be as extraordinary 
in a West India island to see a line of Negroes without a driver behind them, as it 
would be in Enf^Und to see a team of horses on a-tumpike-road without a cannan or 
Waggontr.** 

G 
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country an intolerable outrage to expose at all^ and whicH it is 
indecent even to namci thirty-nine lacerations of the tremendous 
cart- whip; and the same power, though in a more limited exteot, 
is possessed -by every driver on every sugar estate in Jamaica. Let 
the women of Great Britain hear this, and let them unite their 
efforts in rescuing their miserable fellow-subjects, the Negro-women 
of Jamaica, and our other colonies, from this horrid and cruel 
profanation. 

Nor is it merely the power of corporal punishment which i-^ pos-? 
sessed by the master or overseer, but that of adding to it the oppres- 
sive imprisonment of the stocks, and that for any length of time, 
accompanied by hard labour in the field. Here is a subject worthy 
of the attention of our committees of prison -discipline. Even in 
this (and of freedom, with all our guards of law and magistracy, a 
free press, and enlightened f^ublic opinion, they have found ample 
room for their benevolent vigilance. Let them not stop there* 
Let them turn tlieir attention to our slave -colonies. Let them look 
through the many thousands of places of confinement existing in 
the West Indies, subject to no legal controul, to no eontroul, in- 
deed, but that of the owner or overseer of the estate, wTio is at 
once the accuser and the Judge, the executioner of the sentence^ 
and the jailer of his victim. Let them examine the stocks, and 
the bolts, and the fetters, and the chains, and the stripes which 
await his judgement or caprice, and say whether there be not here 
a jiew field worthy of their best exertions. 

We have supposed, in what we have said under this head, that 
the overseer, in the punishments he inflicts, confines himself 
strictly within that measure of severity which the letter of the law 
permits him to exercise. But the peculiarity of colonial jurispru- 
dence, to which we shall next advert, serves almost wholly to 
absolve him from any obligation to make the law the rule of hia 
conduct in the administration of plantation- discipline, and renders 
almost every attempt to limit the exercise of his authority vain and 
illusory. ' 

3. In Jamaica and the other islands the evidence of slaves is 
still wholly inadmissiblej not merely in cases implicating Akeir 
oumeTj but in all oases whatsoever ^ xvhethet dvil (yr criminai 
affecting persons of free condition, — ^Any White man may inflict * 
not only thirty- nine but three hundred and ninety lashes on a 
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•lave ; he may even murder the slave outright.; yet, if the crime 
be not committed in the presence of other persona of free condition 
wiHing to testify against him, he is secure from punishment. / A 
thousand other slaves may have been present, but not one of the 
thousand would be permitted to offer his testimony in a court of 
justice against the criminal. The Jury would not even be allowed 
the opportunity of judging of the credibility of his evidence. The 
mere circumstance of his being a slave would be at once an insu- 
perable bar to his statements being heard. His evidence would be 
wholly inadmissible. It is equally so in all civil causes, even when 
Ihe suit involves a question of personal freedom. 

It is unnecessary to point out the enormities which must result 
from such a system. About 345,000 inhabitants of Jamaica, for 
example, are thus shut out, by the operation of this universal 
principle of colonial law, from any fair hope of obtaining legal 
redress for any injury, whether civil or criminal, which they may. 
sustain from any one of the privileged order, amounting, perhaps, 
to a fifteenth or twentieth part of the whole population ; while 
the persons composing that order have this further pledge of im-. 
munity, that it is their*common interest to discourage and defeat 
any attempts, on the part of the slaves, to obtain the efficient pro- 
tection of magistrates or of courts of justice. 

4. The slaves in Jamaica and other colonies ate still regarded 
hy the law, and treated, in point of fact,' not as human beings, 
but as chattels ; and, as suchj are liable to be seized and sold for 
ihe debts of their master ^ with as little ceremony as a. horse 
mr a cart, or a piece of furniture, would be seized and sold in 
execution in this country. -^Much has been said of the ex- 
cessive cruelty of this practice even by West Indians. Bryan 
Edwards has eloquently exposed the many miseries which it pro* 
duces to the slaves : he even brought a Bill into the British 
Parliament about 1795, which passed into a law, for removing the 
impediments it was alleged our statute-book threw in the way of 
a remedy being applied to the evil by the humanity of the colonial 
legislatures. Nearly thirty years have since elapsed, and notwith-* 
standing the removial of all impediments; notwithstanding the 
eloquent denunciations of Bryan Edwards ; notwithstanding the 
undivided support he treoeived from the whole West India body in 
Parliament ; not a single attempt ha;s yet been made, in any one* 
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colony under the British Crown, to remedy the evil. The neartftt 
and dearest relations may still, by the ordinary process of law in 
civil suits, be torn asunder and separated for ever, dragged from 
their homes and their families, and sold even into a distant colony. 
— ^Great Britain has abolished the African Slave-trade. Even the 
West Indian planters, who strenuously fought its battles to th^ 
last, no\^ join in reprobating its iniquity* ' But is there any thing 
tn the African Slave-trade which can exceed in horror the practice 
in question, — a practice, too, specifically sanctioned by the colo- 
nial laws,— a practice not of rare and occasional, but of constant 
and almost daily, recurrence, and which takes place openly and 
publicly in the chief towns of our colonies ? In our eagerness to 
induce other nations to abolish their Slave-trade, Jet us. turA< our 
eyes on the abominations of our own. 

It seems Unnecessary to point out how much the evil of this 
detestable principle of law must have been aggravated by the 
pecuniary difficulties under which the West India planters hav# 
been labouring, by their own admission, for many years past ; anci 
how intensely its pressure on the wretched slaves must be augr 
menti^d at this present momeiit by the aekuowledged thcred^ 6t 
those difficulties. . . 

5. It is a further proof of the hitherto unmitigated degradation 
of the African race in Jamaica and our other colonies, that, as. we 
have already shown, a black skirij or even the visible tinge of 
African blood in the countenance^ furniihes a legal presumption 
of slavery^ and exposes the unhappy indibidiialy wht> cannot repel 
that presumption by legal evidence^ to all the pains and penalties 
of a cruel and interminable bondage. But on this point, after 
irtiat we have said above (p. 68 — 75), we need not nbw enlai^. 

6. Besides this, nothing has been done during the last thirty^ 
years to promote the gradual manumission of the slave^poptda*' 
tiouj or to remove the obstructions which impeded H,; buij oh the 
contrary y those obstructions have in some instances been materially 
increased. — While in the colonies of Spain and Portugal, and 
particularly of the former, the nmnumission of slaves has beets 
hberally encouraged ; in our own colonies, it lias every where met 
with discouragement, and in some of them the infatuated policy of 
the local authorities has even impcMMd heavy fines on manumissions. 
The happy effects of the more liberal poliey of Spain are visible 
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even in Cuba, notwithstanding the immense importations of new 
I^egroes which have taken plaqe of late years into that island. 
But in all the other colonies of Spain, where these importations 
had ceased, it has issued at length in the almost entire extinction 
of Negro slavery, and that without any convulsion, nay, without 
loss to the master or injury to the slave. * 

* We anneiE tbe substance of a statement on this stibject, which Has recently been 
laid before the public. It is to the following effect :•-* 

In the Spanish American possessions ft has always been the established practice to 
encourage manumissions. A slave had a right by law to his freedom, as soon as hm 
could repay to Iuh master tlic sum he had cost. In order to enable the slave to-do 
this, he ^SL3 not only allowed the undisturbed enjoyment of the Sabbath, either for ^ 
rest or for religious purposes, or for his own emolument, as he might lite best, but 
he was allowed also one day in the week for the cultivation of his provision-grounds ; 
hk master being entitled to the labour of the other five. Aa soon, howeves, as the , 
slave, by his industry and frugality, had accumulated tlie fifth part of his value, it 
was usual for the master, on being paid tliat amount, to relinquish to the slave 
Another day of the week, and so on until he had repaid the whole of his original coi-t, 
And thus became altogether free. He continued, ho\«'ever, in some case&i during 
the days which were his own, and even after his complete emancipation, to labour 
for hire in his master's service. By this process,' not only was tlie master's capital 
replaced without loss, but a peasantry was formed around him, wlrich had karnod 
by experience the happy efiects of industrj- and frugality, and were therefore indus- 
trious and provident. Notwithstanding tliis liberal policy, the enfrandiised slaves 
have never been known in the Spanish possessions to rise against their former 
masters, or to excite those who were still slaves to seek any other method of deliver- 
ance than they themselves had pursued ; whilst tliey founed, by their number and 
hardihood, a valuable means of defence from foreign aggression. In consequence 
of this admirable system, tlje whole Negro population of the Spanish possessions 
were so rapidly approximating to emancipation, that about the year 1790, tlie nur/i- 
ber of free Blacks and people of Colour somewhat exceeded, in all of th<?m, the 
min^:>er of slaves. Since that time, in Cuba alone, in consequence of the hnraense 
importations fi'om Africa into that island, has this proportion been diminished ; but 
even there the free Black and Coloured population amounts to from a third to a half 
of the number of the slaves. In the other trans- Atlantic possessions of Spain their 
number has gone on progressivdy increasing, until now slavery can hardly be said 
to have an existence there. And this happy consummation has been effected without 
-any commotion, and with the ready concurrence of the master, who has not only 
noc been a loser, but a gainer, by the change. How opprobrious to Great Britain is 
the contrast which this system exhibits to that of our colonies ! 

■ 'The happy eff^ts of this admirable mode of manumission arc well iUustratcd in 
the following extract fcom Humboldt's Travels ; 

. ** We observed with a lively interest the great number of scattered houses in the 
valley inhabited by frcedmen. In the Spanish colonies, the institutions and the 
manners are more favourable to tiic liberty of the Blacks than in Iht other European 
^ttlemonls. In all these exctirsions we were cgreedMy surprised, not only at *thc 
progress of agriculture, but the increase of a free, Laborious population accustOR>ed 
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Now^ if it be not intended by the local legislatures that the state of 
iJavery which now exists in the English colonies shall be perpetual| 
and that it shall be handed down as the inheritance of the Negro 
race from age to age, how happens it that not one *«tep has yet 
been taken by them for relaxing the chains of so ntany thousands 
of our fellow- subject^ ? — Let it not be forgotten that in the year 
1792 Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), whose regard for 
West Indian interests no one has ever questioned, announced his 
intention of proposing a plan for extinguishing the bondage of our 
colonies. His plan was simply this, that all children who should be 
born in the West Indies after a fixed day (the 31st Dec. 1799, ive be- 
lieve,) should be free, and, being free, should be educated by the roas- 
ters of the parents^ and, when arrived at such a degree of strength- as 
ishould qualify them for labour, should work for five or for ten years, 
or whatever period it might be, for the payment. of the expense tof 
their previous education and maintenance. Thirty-one years have 

to toil, and too poor to rely on the assistance of slaves. White and Black farmers had 
every where sm^U separate establishments. Our host, whose father had a revenue of 
40,000 piastres, possessing more lands than he could clear, he distributed them in 
the valley of Aragua among poor families who chose to apply themselves to the cul- 
tivation of cotton. He endeavoured to surround his ample plantations with freemen^ 
who, i^orking as they chose either on their own land or in the neighbouring planta- 
, tions, Supplied him with day-labourers at the time of harvest. Nobly occupied on the 
means best adapted gradually to extinguish the slavery of tlie Blacks in these colonies 
Count Torur flattered himself with the double hope of rendering slaves less ^lecessary 
to the landholders, and furnishing the freed men with opportunities of becoming 
nurmers. On departing for Europe^ he had parcelled out and let a part of the land^ 
of Cura. Four years after, at his return to America, he found on this spot, finely 
cultivated in cotton, a little hamlet of thirty or forty houses, which is called PunUi 
Zamuro, and which we afterwards visited with him. The inljabitants of this hamlet 
are nearly all Mulattoes, Zumboes, or free Blacks. This example of letting out 
land has been happily followed by otiier great proprietors. The rent is ten piastres 
for a yanega of ground, and is paid in money or in cotton. As the small farmers 
are often in want, they sell their cotton at a very moderate price. They sell it even 
before the harvest ; and the advances thus made by rich neighbours, place the debtor 
in a state of dependence, which frequently obliges him to offer his services as a la* 
bourer. The price of labour is cheaper here than in France. A freeman working aa 
a day-laboiurer (Peor) is paid in the valleys of Aragua and in the Llanos four or five 
piastres a month, not including food, which is very cheap on account of the abun- 
dance of meat and vegetables. I love to dwell 6n these details of colonial industry, 
because they prove to the inhabitants of Europe, what to ^e enlightened inhabitants 
of the colonies has long ceased to be doubtful, that the qpiitinent of Spanish America 
can produce sugar and indigo by free Iiands, and that the unhappy slaves arc capable 
ef becoming peasants, farmers, and landholders." 
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since passed, ^nd we le'em further removed from Jiuch a consum- 
mation at the present moment than we were at that period. Mat- 
ters, on the contrary, have been getting worse : the local authori- 
ties have not only adopted no active measures^ to promote manu- 
missions, but they have added to the impediments which before 
existed : they have been so far from empowering slaves, as in the 
Spanish colonies, to demand their freedom, when by their industry 
and frugality they have acquired the means of purchasing it, that 
they have^even discouraged, in various ways, voluntary manumis- 
sions of meritorious slaves by their masters. 

In May 1801, an act was passed in Barbadoes to increase the 
fines on manumissions from 50/. to 800/. on each female manu- 
mitted, and to 200/. on each male. In July 1802, the legislature 
^ of St.Kitts imposed a fine of 500/. currency on the manumission 
of slaves born in the island, to be increased to 1000/. in the case 
of slaves not born in the island. In some of the other islands fines 
of inferior amount were imposed ; and in the Bermudas an act was 
passed to prohibrt emancipation altogether, and to prevent persons 
of Colour being seised of real estate : — and all. these acts received 
the Royal assent ! Such has been the spirit of colonial legislature 
even at a recent period I 

7. But let us further look at the moral condition of our slave-co- 
lonies, and we^hall be better able to judge of the real progress of 
improvement as contrasted with the bo^ts to which we have alluded. 
The marriage of slaves has not yet been legalized in Jamaica or in 
any one of our slave cohmies. The most unrestrained licentious^' 
ness p)^vailsy almost universally^ on estates^ among all classes 
whether White or Black, The face of society presentSy withfew 
exceptions^ one unvarying scene of open and promiscuous concu- 
linage and prostitution. The Christian Sabbat hy instead of being 
n day of rest and religious observance^ continues to be the univer^ 
sally authorized market-day y and in almost all the colonieSy and 
especially in Jumaicay a day of compulsory labour for the slaves • 
— we say compulsory labouty for though they may not be actually 
driven in their provision grounds, on the Sunday, yet they afe com- 
pelled to cultivate them on that day on pain of starving ;-^thev toil 
under the lash for six days in the week, and during the time of 
crop for six days and three nights, making nine days labour in 
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4he wf ek for a great part of the year ; and yet they are sJenied the 
rest of the Sabbath : — they must toil on that day also^ or st^ve*. 

And while in our colonies the Negro slaves are denied the Sab- 
bath as a day of repose or devotion , in the colonies of Spain and 
Portugal the coiuhitt pursued is widely different. There, the Sab- 
bath is appropriated iti- the case of the slaves to rest w i:^ligious- 
observances, and another day in the week is regularly allowed them 
tb cultivate their grounds, or otherwise to he employed for then- 
own benefit. The cont'-ast is striking and opprobrious !^ 

When we take this circumstance into view, «nd when wc con- 
nect with it the fact of the non- institution of Marriage, and the 
open and avowed profligacy of manners which prevails in Jamaica^, 
for example ; and when w« take into the account, moreover, the. - 
driving system, and the arbitrary power of punishment placed in 
the hands of the Whites, <;an we wonder that the Negro population 
ahould be decreasing 4h most of our colonies, and especially in 
those where sugar is extensively cultivated?''^ If the human race, 
could increase under such circumstances, it would be contrary to 
^l our received notions of the tendency of the moral government, 
of God. A blight must accompany a sy3lem so directly at variance, 
with his known will. His displeasure must reM upon it. 
. To look also for the effectual communication of religious instruc- 
tion to the slaves by their masters, under such a system, must be; 
considered as hopeless. Wc have seen, indeed, striking, effects 
produced by the labours of Missionaries, among the slaves, in.several 
of our islands; but the fittempts of these Mi^ssionarics have thi^. 
advantage over any attempts .which the ntasters themselves might; 
make, that they are not rendered abortive, in the very outs^et, by the. 
glaring inconsistency, which even the slaves themselves must be struck 
with, of having Christianity offered them by men whose system of 
proceeding is a flagrant outrage of its most sacred obligations. 

Before the planters can hope to succeed in any efforts they may. 
make to convey religious instruction to their slaves, they^must^ at 
least, begin by giving them the Sabbath. 

We purposely omit many other circumstances in the legal con- 
dition of the Negro slave, which tend to aggKavate the hardship of 
his coiidition, from a fear of too much swelling the present pam-. 

• S^e ftupra, p. .TO, note. 
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phlet. We allude to such circumstancecr as these. He*i.s debarrtd 
the common Hglit of self-defence, if the person assaulting him be A 
White: death, or some other severe punishment, is denounced 
agaibst him for striking, or attempting to strike, struggling with^ 
resisting, or opposing any White person. He is subject hot only to' 
the general criminal law, but to a peculiar penal code of extreme 
harshness and severity : for example, tie is liable to iuflFer death for 
obeah or witchcraft; he is Hable to death, or dismemberment; -for 
runiting away ; he is liable to thirty-nine lashes for drumming, 
dancing, drinking, using insolent language 6r gestures, &c. We 
will not, however, dwell on this part of the case at present, enough 
having been brought forward to establish, our general position re- 
specting the still unmitigated severity of colonial bondage. 

Now, after this view of the subject, when we read again th« 
motions of Mr. Charles Eliis in l?^?) and of Mr. Palmer in 
18 16s (both planters of eminence in Jamaica,) calling upon Hi« 
Majesty, in grave and set terms, to take measures' for promoting 
^^ the moral and religious improvement, as well as the comfort aiid 
happiilesi of the Negroes,'^ in what light ar^ w^cottnieUed;to rtf* 
gard such motions ? ^We should be glad> &t least, to learn how 
many of the West Indian gentlemen who supported those motioDSfi 
have doiie what m them lay to promoter ^^ the moral and religious 
improvement^ as well as the comfort and happiness of their slaves ;** 
— ^how many of. thefti have secured to their own slaves (for tbis^ at 
least, was in their power)the undisturbed enjoyment of the Sabbath 
as a day of rest^ by giving them the same time, on other days, for 
ttie culture of their grounds 5 — how many of them, also, have made 
Sunday, on their own estates, a day of religious worship and in4 
ttruction. Weahould further be glad to learn, what efforts they 
have made to prevent the profanation of that day by public markets 
and forced labour ; — what measures they have adopted for repressing^ 
oh their own estates, the shameful irregularities tVhich have been 
ihown so Universally to prevail ;— what substitute they have found 
for the driving system ; — and what effective restraints they have 
imposed, in their own cases, on the tremendous power possessed 
by overseers. Let them show what they themselves have done in 
these respects, before they can hope to derive any credit from the 
barKU generalities of a parliamentary address ; which, whatever 
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may have been its real purposei has produced no beneficial results 
to the Negro population. 

We admit that the legislature of Jamaica has passed an act ap- 
pointing curates for the instruction of the slaves, and giving these 
eurates salaries ; but still the slaves Have no Sabbath. We also 
admit that many of the slaves have been christened ; but still they 
have no Sabbath. The very men who vaunt that Curates' Act and 
those christenings, as a proof of their zeal for Christianity, still 
deny to their slaves the Christian Sabbath. This fact speaks for 
itself. 

We shall abstain from -any further observations on the present 
occasion, although the subject is very far indeed from being ex- 
haufited. But we are anxious, before we conclude, to take this 
opportunity of calling upon influential West Indians in this country, 
and espedally upon such of them as sit in either House of Parlia- 
ment, to consider dispassionately the facts we have brought before-* 
them, and to ask themselves whether they have done their duty in 
permitting a state of things, so repugnant to every principle of hu- 
manity and justice, to continue so long unmitigated and unre- 
dressed. It is surely worthy of such men as Lord Darlington^ 
Lord Harewood, and Lord Holland^ not to mention the numerous 
West India planters and raerchante in the lower HousTe of Parlia- 
ment, to come forward to investigate and reform the abuses of a 
system which their high names have served, in* some measure, to 
rescue from merited reprobation. To the last-mentioned noble- 
man, in particular, we would make our appeal, in the confidence 
that it will not be made in vain. He stands pledged to the African 
race, not merely by the hereditary obligations which are attachedC(> 
the revered name of Fox, — not merely by the engagements which he 
early entered into,'and has often renewed in the face of the country 
— not merely by the liberal principles which he professes on all occa^ 
sions to be the guides of his public conduct; — but, above all, by the 
circumstance that he is himself a planter, and derives a part of 
his revenue from the cruel and debasing bondage which we have 
here attempted to delineate. It seems, therefore, peculiarly in- 
cumbent on him to take a leading part in instituting an inquiry 
into its nature.and effects, and in applying, without delay, a remedy 
to its evils. . 
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We would also remind those dbtioguished friends of justice and 
humanity in both Houses of Parliament, (our Gloucesters, Gren- 
villes, Greys, Lansdownes, and Harrowbys; our Wilberforces, 
Smiths, Cannings, Broughams, and Mackintoshes,) who have toiled 
so ardently in the cause of the wretched African, that a great duty 
devolves upon thenl ; and that to them will the public, when their 
eyes are fully opened to the enormity of the system which prevails 
in our slave colonies, naturally look for the zealous and consistent 
prosecution of the principles which animated them in their struggles 
to suppress the Slave-trade. 

But let the public also do their duty. Let them strengthen the 
hands of their leaders by a general, distinct, and concurrent appeal 
to the Legislature on this momentous subject. If, through their 
supineness in making their, wishes known, the dreadful evils of 
colonial bondage should be indefinitely prolonged, will not the 
guilt become theirs ? They cannot plead ignorance of the exist- 
ence of these evils. Proof has been produced, sufficient to satisfy 
" every reasonable man, that at least a parliamentary investigation 
is indispensable. Let them then unite in calling for such an in- 
vestigation, and for such remedial measures as that investigation 
may show to be requisite. And let them remember, to stimulate 
their efforts, that at present, they (the British public) do not only 
tolerate this system, but they actually support it. It could not 
exist for a single year, but for the aid of the public purse ; which, 
to the extent of two or three millions, is, at this moment, annually 
expended in bolstering up this fabric of iniquity. But it cannot 
last. Such a combination of impiety and licentiousness, of op- 
pression and cruelty, of war with all human sympathies, and con- 
tempt for all divine laws, cannot continue to meet with counte- 
nance and support in this country. It only requires to be known 
and appreciated, in order to be effectually reformed. If we could 
for a moment anticipate a contrary result, we should tremble for 
our country. If, after these practices are known, we should con- 
nive at their continuance, nay, if we do not do our best to suppress 
them, we shall be justly chargeable, in the sight of the Almighty, 
with all their turpitude and criminality. 

But what, it may be asked, are the practical measures it is proposed 
to adopt ? On these we may think it necessary hereafter to address 
the public. In the mean time our object is simply to expose the 
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enormity of tlie eviis of Negro slavery, with a view to excite tlie 
attention of the public, and, through them, of Parliament to the 
subject. On the wisdom and justice of Parliament vvc place an 
implicit reliance. Let the evils he only examined and ascertained, 
and \ve cannot doubt tliut appropriate remedies ivill be discovered 
and applied. Neither can we doubt that, in applying them, a due 
regard will be paid to whatever claims West Indian planters may 
have on the liberalitv of the nation. 

The present publication, it seems right to mention, has originated 
with an association at Liverpool, formed for tlie exp»*e.ss purpose of 
empioj^'ing all lawful and prudent means for mitigating rnd finally 
abolishing the state of slavery throughout the British dnminions. 
Similar associations are already formed in the metrU|.olis and in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. But it became Liverpool long 
the deepest in the gUilt of the Slave-trade, to come forward the 
first to pretest against the perpetuation of the original injustice of 
that criminal traffic, in the persons of the descendants of its earlier 
victims. Such associations, we trust, will be multiplied in every 
corner of the realm, and will never intermit their united and 
strenuous efforts, until by exposition, petition, remonstrance, and 
every legal method of intervention, they wipe out this foul stain 
from the character of their country, and deliver themselves from all 
participation in a system which, as has now been demonstrated, in^ 
volves the violation of every acknowledged principle of the religion 
of Christ. 



THE END. 
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